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Lhe Russtans Teach Languages Too* 


« E NOW use films with foreign dialogue 

or commentary as well as tapes to re- 
cord and play back the students’ speech. For- 
merly no one could speak or understand the 
foreign language.” 

The speaker was Professor K. U. Ivanovich, 
head of the foreign language faculty in the 
Tashkent Pedagogical Institute. He was one of 
the local educators whom the Ministry of Edu- 
cation for Uzbekistan had appointed as host 
during our visit to schools in the capital. In re- 
ply to questions regarding facilities and 
methods he described the new approach to for- 
eign language teaching with enthusiasm and in 
considerable detail: 

“All our classrooms are equipped with a loud- 
speaker and recording microphone. We also 
have a broadcasting booth. The students use 
earphones in listening to records, and repeat 
what they hear. The records have silent spaces 
long enough for a response. Occasionally the 
members of the class listen to the playback of 
their responses and criticize each other’s mis- 
takes, 

“We now make frequent use of exercises in 
oral translation. The teacher broadcasts from a 
booth by reading in the foreign language a 
passage for which the class has the script. One 
student puts on earphones and, without looking 
at the script, gives the Uzbek or Russian for 
what he hears the professor read. By following 
the text the other students can catch his mis- 
takes, 

“I myself listen to foreign radio broadcasts 
from 15 to 20 minutes every morning. For ex- 
ample, the Voice of America is available 
twenty-four hours daily.” 

Professor Ivanovich’s mention: of the Voice 
of America immediately prompted a question: 
“Don’t you feel there is too much propaganda 
on foreign stations to make their broadcasts 
Suitable for class use?” 

“You don’t have to use everything,” he re- 
plied. “In fact, you would not have the time.” 

His subsequent apology for the Voice of 


America was interesting despite the fact that it 
was made in the presence of a guest who he 
knew was American: 

“The English programs on the Voice of 
America may contain propaganda, but you can- 
not say anything without it. If you wish to talk 
just for the sake of talking, that is one thing. 
But if you are talking as a means to get things 
done, then you are promoting something and 
you are using propaganda. You have your prop- 
aganda and we have ours. You have a right to 
disagree with me and I with you.” 

Professor Ivanovich’s answer did not allay 
doubts regarding the extent to which disagree- 
ment on fundamental things, like Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine, is tolerated in the Soviet 
Union. However, there was no quarreling with 
his insistence on our right to disagree. The con- 
versation, therefore, gradually shifted to the 
limitations of audio-visual aids. 

“Tapes are not sufficient,” he continued. 
“You forget too easily. You must have the 
grammar and theory, too—but all in context.” 

For a person who had learned English exclu- 
sively in school, without having lived even 
briefly among English-speaking people, Profes- 
sor Ivanovich spoke the language exceedingly 
well. Except for a few technical expressions, like 
“playback” and “radiocast,”’ which were sup- 
plied by his listener when the terms did not 
come readily to mind, his command of English 
was fluent and idiomatic. His diction was as 
much British as American, but much less Oxo- 
nian than that of professors in Kiev, Leningrad, 
or Moscow. There the standards of the overseas 


* Editor's note. The author spent most of August and 
September, 1958 studying education in the Soviet Union— 
principally in Leningrad, Kiev, Moscow, Tashkent, and 
Iasanaia Poliana, the home of Tolstoi. Although his obser- 
vations were not confined to any one aspect of education, 
he made it a point to visit foreign language classes and to 
talk with students and teachers of foreign languages on all 
visits to schools. It is interesting to compare his findings 
with those reported in the December (1958) and February 
(1959) issues of the Modern Language Journal. 
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radiocasts by the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration seem to have been observed to the letter. 
In any case he merited the compliment given 
him: 

“You certainly speak English well. It is re- 
markable that you have acquired such a facile 
the 
grown up in an English-speaking country or 


command of language without having 
family.” 

Professor Ivanovich acknowledged the com- 
pliment only indirectly: “‘With modern record- 
ing facilities and new methods, I think it is pos- 
sible to learn to speak a language well, and Iam 
still trying them out on myself. As I said before, 
only a few years ago hardly anyone who studied 
a language here learned to understand it when 
spoken, and almost no one ever learned to speak 
it. All this is changing now. The results of the 
newer methods are often brilliant.” 

Like confidence in the values of audio-visual 
aids and the newer methods was expressed by 
Dr. Henry Weiser, professor of foreign language 
Institute of the 
Methods of Teaching. According to him, ‘Our 
schools are now placing more stress on the spo- 
ken language than before. We have not been 
satisfied with the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages ... The students in our ten-year schools 
have not learned to speak or even read a foreign 
language. However, an increasing number of 
schools are achieving satisfactory results. The 
best methods are still to be found, but we are 
making progress. Some ten-year schools are now 
introducing the study of a foreign language in 
the fourth year instead of in the fifth. Vocabu- 
lary is being better apportioned in relation to 
grammar and graded more carefully... . ”’ 

A question regarding translation asa learning 
exercise brought the following reply: 

“Tt is used wherever the foreign language 
differs markedly from the mother tongue. In 
such cases constant comparison and contrast 
are stressed.” 

Although Dr. Weiser’s knowledge of lan- 
guages was not confined to English, he spoke 
the language fluently with hardly a trace of an 
accent. Among Americans he could easily have 
passed for a lecturer from Oxford. Like his col- 
leagues in other parts of the Soviet Union, he 
was convinced that the foreign languages have 
an increasingly important role to play in the 


pedagogy in the Moscow 


WALTER V. 





KAULFERS 


education of Communist youth. 

“The need for foreign languages has grown,”’ 
he observed. ‘Scientific developments abroad 
have increased their importance. So, too, has 
the increase in travel. Your visit here is proof 
of this.” 

The validity of Professor Ivanovich’s and 
Professor Weiser’s observations was confirmed 
on visits to schools as much as two thousand 
miles apart. The aural-oral aspects of language 
are indeed being stressed. Most ten-year schools 
have ready access to record players and often, 
also, to tape-recorders and sound films. Al- 
though the equipment often looks dated, it is 
kept in good working order. Few films or film- 
strips are in color. The number available ap- 
pears to be much more limited than in the 
United States. 

In a country where government stores sell 
excellent 12-inch long-playing, high-fidelity re- 
cordings for as little as ten rubles (one dollar at 
the current tourist rate of exchange), it is sur- 
prising at first that so many recordings used in 
the foreign language classes of ten-year schools 
are still of the 78 rpm variety. Then one realizes 
that to ‘“‘overtake and surpass the United 
States” as a military power (a compelling slo- 
gan in the USSR) the country has had not only 
to limit both the production and consumption 
of civilian goods, but also to make all school 
equipment serve as long as it can possibly be oj 
use. 

That foreign language teaching in the ten- 
year schools during the forty years preceding 
the current reform was no more successful than 
either Professor Ivanovich or Professor Weiser 
claimed was likewise easy to confirm. One 
would suppose that a pupil with at least three 
(and often six) years of continuous foreign lan- 
guage study in the elementary and secondary 
grades would be able to answer such simple 
questions as Studieren Sie gern Deutsch? De puis 
quand étudiez-vous le francais? or What are you 
studying in school? 

Anyone making such an assumption, how- 
ever, is bound to suffer disappointments. As 
yet, only students in the higher institutes and 
universities commonly give evidence of ability 
to communicate intelligibly in a foreign lan- 
guage, and these are a highly select group. 
Little more than a third as many students per 
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100,000 population attend institutions of higher 
learning in the Soviet Union as in the United 
States. 

Again, in a country which has long required 
six years of continuous work in a foreign lan- 
guage, starting in the fifth grade, one would 
suppose that 
clerks, barbers, taxi drivers, and clerks in stores 
would be able to understand at least a few for- 
eign words and expressions common to their 


waiters, chambermaids, room 


occupations. If the compulsory education laws 
have been enforced, all normal citizens under 
the age of fifty must have had at least three 
years of continuous work in one West-European 
language, usually German, French, or English. 
Moreover, all who have grown up in cities, 
where ten years of schooling have long been re- 
quired, have presumably completed six years of 
work in one of these tongues. However, efforts 
to communicate with any member of the service 
occupations are bound to prove disappointing. 
The exceptions are usually students in higher 
institutions who are working part time, or vet- 
erans who as prisoners of war acquired some 
knowledge of German. 

Thus in the Maxim Gorky Pedagogical Insti- 
tute of Kiev it was a janitor who, next to the 
professors and majors in German, spoke the 
language best. He had been a prisoner of war 
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interned near Berlin, and had been released by 
the Americans. On learning that the professor 
from the United States spoke German he asked 
to be introduced. There was a message he 
wanted to send to the American people. 
“Griissen Sie bitte die Amerikaner fiir mich,” 
he said. “Sie haben mich befreit.” 

To date the newer methods to which Profes- 
sors Weiser and Ivanovich referred have not 
been in effect long enough to produce a gener- 
ation of linguists. There are signs, however, 
that they are beginning to take hold. Increased 
attention to the oral uses of language is encour- 
aging at least some of the younger generation to 
try out their language skills on visitors. One 
young man of fifteen was so eager to practice 
his English that he appointed himself our guide. 
His efforts revealed the difficulties which for- 
eigners so often have with prepositions. “Now 
on your front...’ said he, groping for words 
while pointing to a building before us, “‘now on 
your front side is the museum and on your... 
on your behind is the art gallery.” 

From his explanation it appeared that the 
problems of foreign language teaching are uni- 
versal. 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 


University of Illinois, Urbana 


Russian Widely Taught on TV 


Courses in Russian language and history are now being offered over TV by a number 
of colleges, universities, and school systems from Boston to San Francisco. Among these 
are Harvard University, the Universities of Oklahoma, Pittsburgh and Seattle, St. 
John’s University, Western Reserve University and public schools in Seattle, Jersey 
City, Oklahoma City, Pittsburgh and Schenectady. In some instances, it is a joint 
enterprise between college and school system. 

Western Reserve University, a pioneer in offering credit courses by TV since 1952 
is offering two Russian courses which are broadcast each weekday morning at 9 a.m. 
A credit course in Russian language is given Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and is 
viewed by a number of college students on campus, by several special groups in experi- 
mental high school projects, and by a large audience in the Cleveland area. The supply 
of more than 1900 study guides was sold during the first few weeks of the fall semester. 
On alternate mornings, a history course, “Russian in the Twentieth Century,” is also 


offered for credit. 













U.S. 


OW that a national and nationwide em- 

phasis is being placed on the study of 
foreign languages and intensive language train- 
ing is being increasingly advocated throughout 
our school systems in order to ease a shortage, 
presently termed ‘“‘critical,’’ of accomplished 
linguists, it might be of interest to describe a 
program, which the U. S. Army has been con- 
ducting for some years and which represents a 
step in the right direction toward partially 
solving the problem of securing language and 
area specialists for various U. S. Government 
agencies. The so-called FAST or Foreign Area 
Specialist Training Program in Russian is a 
course established by the U. S. Army to provide 
Russian language and area training for a limited 
number of U.S. Army officers and a few selected 
U. S. Government civilians. Originally open 
only to regular officers of the U. S. Army, the 
program was expanded in 1951/1952 to include 
non-regular officers, i.e., Reserve officers serving 
on extended active duty with the U. S. Army. 
Army officers taking this FAST program in 
Russian receive either three or four years of 
training, depending on whether they are non- 
regular or regular army officers. All officers start 
the program by taking the one-year Russian 
course at the Army Language School in Mon- 
terey, California.? Following this one-year Rus- 
sian course, all regular Army officers spend one 
year at Columbia University, where they take 
courses in Russian history, economics, political 
science, etc...and have the opportunity, if 
they so desire and qualify academically, to earn 
a master’s degree in Russian studies. Non- 
regular Army officers are not entitled to take 
this year of civilian schooling at Columbia 
University. However, the consensus among 
those students who have had the opportunity 
of attending Columbia University seems to be 
that the year there, while pleasant, interesting, 
and instructive, does not essentially add to 
their area knowledge of the USSR, since most 
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Army 


of the subjects studied at Columbia University 
are subsequently covered in much greater detail 
during the final two-year phase of the FAST 
program at the U. S. Army Area School in 
Germany. Furthermore, inasmuch as during 
the year at Columbia a great deal more empha- 
sis is placed on area or background studies 
than on the Russian language, the students in 
that time all but lose whatever fluency they 
may have acquired in Russian as a result of the 
previous year at the Army Language School. 
The last and most important portion of the 
FAST program consists of two years entirely 
and exclusively devoted to Russian area and 
language studies in a setting and atmosphere 
endeavoring to approximate as nearly as pos- 
sible the conditions that would obtain if the 
school were actually located in the country be- 
ing studied, which is, of course, not possible in 
the case of the USSR. This part of the program 
is conducted at a special U. S. Army School, 
known as Detachment “R” and located in 
Oberammergau, Germany.’ Regular U. S. Army 
officers assigned to the FAST Russian program 
take this final two-year phase after completing 
their year at Columbia University, while non- 
regular officers report to Oberammergau im- 
mediately upon completion of the one-year Rus- 
sian course at the Army Language School in 
Monterey. The few U. S. Government civilians 
that may be assigned to this program take only 


1 The author was a student officer in the U. S. Army 
Foreign Area Specialist Training Program in Russian from 
1952 to 1954, and was graduated in 1954 from the U. S. 
Army Russian Area School, also known as Detachment 
“R,” in Regensburg, Germany. 

2 See my article “The One-Year Russian Course at the 
Army Language School,” Modern Language Journal, 
XLIII (February, 1959), 66-71. 

* Originally started in Oberammergau after World Wat 
II, Detachment “R”’ was moved to Regensburg, Germany, 
where it remained from about 1950-1954; toward the end 
of 1954 it was moved back to Oberammergau, where it is 
now located. 
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the last two-year phase at Detachment “‘R” and 
are not sent to Monterey or to Columbia Uni- 
versity, although most of them have received 
previous training in Russian at some institu- 
tion or university. 

The course at Detachment “R” consists of 
two academic years, the “‘junior’”’ year and the 
“senior” year, which, like any university 
academic year, run from October to the follow- 
ing June. Two groups of students, the junior 
class and the senior class, are simultaneously in 
attendance at the school; when, after two years 
of study, the senior group graduates in June of 
one year, a new junior group reports to the 
school about September or October of the same 
year. The entire course at Detachment ‘R” 
consists of about 2,000 class hours on Russian 
area and languages subjects to be described be- 
low. In addition, students have to do consider- 
able homework, the amount of which is gen- 
erally left up to the individual student; how- 
ever, two hours a day would represent an ab- 
solute minimum. Before graduating, students 
must also complete a paper or thesis on a mili- 
tary, political, economic, historical, or cultural 
subject related to the USSR. Furthermore, stu- 
dents participate in a number of other training 
activities designed to provide variety and a 
change in pace in the course and to relieve 
somewhat the monotony and tension of con- 
stant class lectures, study, and examinations. 
During the two-year course, especially in the 
summer months between the junior and senior 
years, in addition to annual leave, students take 
various field trips; some of these are of an 
official and classified nature, connected with 
U.S. Army intelligence activities; others afford 
the students an opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves first-hand with the work of Western 
psychological warfare and cultural informa- 
tion agencies, such as the Voice of America, 
Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberation, with the 
research and publications of Russian scholarly 
emigré groups like the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR in Munich, as well as with the meth- 
ods and procedures of anti-Soviet political Rus- 
sian Emigre organizations such as the N.T.S. in 
Frankfurt and T.S.0.P.E. in Munich. Through 
these activities the students gain the advantages 
of personally contacting and observing Russian 
refugees active in the above-mentioned centers 
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and are thus exposed to a wealth of otherwise 
unavailable Russian area information. When- 
ever, either within the USSR or on the inter- 
national scene, something occurs which might 
affect the course of events in the USSR or which 
in any way is of interest or concern to a student 
of Soviet affairs, the school holds conferences, 
wherein the entire faculty and student body 
participate in order to exchange and compare 
views and opinions on the particular issue in- 
volved. For example such conferences were 
called to review, analyze, and discuss such 
events as Stalin’s death, the first summit meet- 
ing in Geneva, the alleged MVD Captain 
Kokhlov’s mission to assassinate the leader of 
the Russian Emigre Organization N.T.S. in 
Frankfurt. The faculty and the students review 
and discuss in detail all the facts and circum- 
stances concerning each event and then try to 
formulate coordinated conclusions and esti- 
mates as to the Soviet position and policy with 
respect to them. Since all these debates are con- 
ducted in Russian, they constitute excellent 
practical Russian language and area exercises, 
from which the student benefits greatly by in- 
creasing and improving his knowledge not only 
of the language, but also of Soviet policy, ad- 
ministrative procedures, diplomacy, and possi- 
ble military intentions. Until about 1956 all 
military students in the FAST program were 
also able to take short official trips to Moscow 
and other European Soviet Bloc capitals. 

The faculty of Detachment “R” consists of 
carefully selected and screened experts, every 
one of whom is an authority in his particular 
field. Some among them are truly outstanding 
and recognizedas such in international scholarly 
circles. Most of them are native Russians who 
came to the West during or immediately after 
World War II, and all of them are one-hun- 
dred percent fluent in the Russian language. 
Furthermore the school invites other Russian 
experts to come as visiting lecturers and to 
address the students on various Soviet topics. 
The entire two-year course is conducted exclu- 
sively in Russian: all lectures and conferences 
are held in Russian; all training aids, mimeo- 
graphed material, and pamphlets are prepared 
by the school staff in Russian; all examinations 
are conducted in Russian. Students must use 
Russian during school hours, and they also use 
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it very often outside of school in their social 
contacts with the instructors, since few of the 
latter know English. Consequently one might 
conservatively state that, including classes, 
conferences, and extra- 
curricular contacts with the teaching staff, a 
student during his two years at the Russian 
Area School is exposed to at least 3,500 hours of 
Russian. The school also has an excellent, com- 
plete library of books in Russian and in English, 
covering every phase and aspect of Russian life 
and comprising many official reports and docu- 
ments. The students are encouraged to use this 
library throughout the course and naturally 
they rely heavily upon it when preparing the 
aforementioned paper or thesis required for 
graduation. 

During the entire two-year course and while 
classes are in session the Detachment ‘R”’ 
academic schedule calls for an eight-hour day 
five days a week. Excepting only the beginning 
months, when students must gradually become 
accustomed to assimilating lectures and mate- 
rial entirely in Russian and of a considerable 
degree of newness and difficulty, or the final 
portion, when students are writing their theses, 
the daily schedule remains fairly constant 
throughout the course. Out of these eight hours 
a day, four are devoted to lectures on various 
area subjects, two are set aside for language in- 
struction, and two are reserved for individual 
free study time. Whenever special conferences 
or lectures are called, they are held during these 
last-mentioned two hours so as not to interfere 
with or reduce the time allotted to the area and 
language instruction schedule. The two hours of 
daily language instruction are organized as 
follows. During one hour each morning half of 
the students in a class, i.e. a group of about 
eight to ten, attend lectures given by an in- 
structor on Russian grammar and syntax, 
practice drills and exercises on difficult gram- 
mar points, or translate various English texts 
into Russian. During this period the remainder 
of the students in the class, divided into groups 
of two or three each under the guidance of one 
instructor, practice Russian conversation. This 
entire procedure is repeated in the afternoon; 
however, the students alternate, so that those 
who had grammar class in the morning now 
practice conversation in small groups and vice 
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versa. In order to afford the students this 
opportunity for language practice in small 
groups of two or three in spite of a relatively re- 
duced teaching staff, all instructors regardless of 
specialty participate in conducting these oral 
exercises. 

The area subjects covered during the remain- 
ing four daily class hours fall into four major 
categories or subdivisions, paralleling the four 
departments into which the school faculty is 
divided, namely Political, Economic, Military, 
and Satellites. Each one of these departments 
is staffed by two or three instructors, who 
specialize in the subjects offered by the depart- 
ment and who take turns teaching the various 
area courses. Naturally, all courses are com- 
pulsory and must be taken by all students. 

The Political department offers the following 
courses: History of Russia and the USSR from 
the early beginnings to the present; History of 
the Communist Party including an extremely 
detailed study of the revolutionary periods, 
party congresses, post revolutionary develop- 


ments, N.E.P. five-year plans, Stalinism, 
etc... ; Communist ideology with a detailed 


analysis of Communist theories from Marx and 
Engels to the present and of Communist per- 
sonalities; Administrative structure and organ- 
ization of the Soviet government and of the 
Communist party apparatus underlying it; a 
course on Soviet law, courts, and legal pro- 
cedures, including a three-day mock court and 
trial conducted in Russian by the students, who 
assume the various réles of judges, prosecutors, 
attorneys, defendants, and witnesses; His- 
tory of Soviet diplomacy and international rela- 
tions; History, organization, methods, and pro- 
cedures of the Soviet State organs of Security; 
and finally Soviet psychological warfare 
methods and procedures. 

The Economic department endeavors to give 
the students a complete picture of the geog- 
raphy and economy of the USSR. For this pur- 
pose the students are first given a very detailed 
basic course on Russian geography. This is 
followed up by two general courses, one on the 
economic geography, natural resources, and 
general economy of the USSR, and one on the 
Soviet national economic structure and admin- 
istration, including economic and _ industrial 
ministries and State economic planning and 
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banking institutions. Finally, the department 
offers a long series of courses, each one covering 
one of the major regions of the USSR as to geog- 
raphy, natural resources, means of communica- 
tion, economic and industrial development, 
economic potential, and military capabilities in 
case of war. 

The Military department offers courses on 
every conceivable aspect of the Soviet Armed 
Forces: history of the Red Army; Soviet officer 
and enlisted personnel organization, policies, 
and procedures; Soviet military schools, 
academies, regulations and field manuals; or- 
ganization, doctrine, and standard operating 
procedures of the various branches and services 
of the Soviet Army; Soviet staff organization, 
doctrine, and procedures, including the various 
types of field orders and communication codes; 
Soviet logistics and supply; Soviet Army in- 
telligence; Soviet Air Force; Soviet Navy; 
Soviet military personalities; and lastly the de- 
tailed history of the German-Soviet operations 
and battles during World War II. 

The Satellite department conducts a detailed 
review of all European Soviet Bloc or satellite 
countries, as well as of the neighboring Scandi- 
navian countries and Turkey, as to history, 
geography, economy, industry, political organ- 
ization, economic potential, and military capa- 
bilities in case of war. In addition to this im- 
pressive array of compulsory courses, students 
may, toward the end of the two-year program, 
take a few elective courses either dealing with 
hew subjects such as Russian and Soviet litera- 
ture and Soviet documentation, or covering in 
greater detail previously studied material. 

All the above-listed area courses are taught 
consecutively by the respective departments 
responsible for them. These courses vary in 
ength from about twenty-five or thirty hours 
‘0 up to eighty or more hours. As soon as any 
one course in any of the four departments is 
‘erminated, a new course in that department is 
begun. For all courses the procedure with re- 
spect to lectures, course reading material, and 
éxaminations remains the same throughout the 
‘wo-year program. At the very outset of the 
course each student in the class is given a 
mimeographed course synopsis containing a 
fairly detailed lesson by lesson summary in 
Russian of the entire course. Each day the in- 
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structor gives a one-hour lecture in Russian on 
the particular subject of the course; the stu- 
dents may take notes either on separate sheets 
of paper or directly on the course synopsis, in 
which the outline and summary of the one-hour 
lecture appear as a separate lesson or section. 
Prior to the next lecture on the following day, 
the student is expected to study the material 
previously covered. At the end of each course, 
or, if the course is too long, upon completion of 
about thirty to forty lecture hours, the students 
are given an examination on the material 
covered. The questions are in Russian and must 
be answered in Russian; they are mainly factual 
and of the objective type, although they do fre- 
quently include a few essay type questions. 
Occasionally the students are also given pure 
language examinations, mostly 
from English into Russian, to measure their 
language progress. The examinations are graded, 
but no relative class standing is officially an- 
nounced. 

It is evident that a student, after taking the 
above courses on every aspect (political, ideo- 
logical, military, economic, and cultural) of 
Russian or Soviet life and activity, has been re- 
peatedly exposed to and has used almost every 
type of Russian vocabulary and language pat- 
tern that one may possibly encounter under al- 
most any circumstances. As a matter of fact, 
with regard to specialized or technical vocabu- 
lary, peculiar to certain political, economic, 
military, and cultural activities, the student 
may even have acquired a knowledge of terms 
with which he previously was not too familiar in 
English. The only possible gap in his acquisition 
of vocabulary and language patterns might be 
in the realm of common every-day expressions 
such as would be used in the household or on the 
street. Active fluency in such expressions con- 
nected with the daily prosaic necessities of life 
are always hardest to acquire under artificial 
conditions and cannot be mastered unless one 
spends many years in the country itself. How- 
ever, due to the fact that most of the Detach- 
ment “R” students have extra-curricular or 
social contacts with the faculty, they do at least 
acquire a passive or recognition type knowl- 
edge of such terms. In any event, at the end of 
this two year program, all students are fairly 
proficient in Russian. Even the poorest students 
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understand and read it well. Those students 
who have a certain talent and interest in lan- 
guages, and who in their independent studies 
have endeavored to emphasize not only area 
subjects but have also devoted diligent care 
and attention to the Russian language itself 
are, upon graduation from Detachment “R, 
quite proficient in Russian and perfectly able 
to use it in their work, be it in understanding, 


” 


reading, speaking, or writing. 

The purpose of this paper has been mainly to 
describe, not to evaluate, the Russian Army 
Area and Language program. However, it might 
be pertinent and worthwhile to anticipate and 
counter two possible objections that might be 
voiced against area and language programs in 
general, one with regard to their relative super- 
ficiality,* another concerning their eventual 
adaptability to conventional school curricula 
not exclusively devoted to area and language 
studies, but simultaneously comprising courses 
in other subjects. Programs of the type de- 
scribed above emphasize concurrently both area 
knowledge and language proficiency and are 
primarily designed for students who have not 
previously acquired either one to any signifi- 
cant extent. Therefore, the degree of truly 
thorough, intensive, and scholarly area special- 
ization they can achieve will necessarily be 
limited by the fact that learning the foreign 
language is a much more difficult and slower 
process than acquiring area knowledge. It is a 
recognized fact that there is ‘‘no easy way to 
learn a foreign language and to maintain fluency 
in it. And fluency can be best secured by a 
constant use of the language, hardly possible 
in the United States despite the aspiration of 
the student. Somewhere, somehow there must 
be a compromise.’*® A program such as the one 
conducted by Detachment “R” endeavors to 
effect just such a compromise. By providing 
area studies conducted in the foreign language 
it demands constant use of the latter for two 
whole years on the widest possible range of 
subjects. It does not turn out narrowly special- 
ized students versed in every scholarly detail of 
a particular subject, be it political, economic, 
historical, cultural, or military. Such is not the 
primary purpose of Detachment “R” and a 
school of this type should not claim that it 
prepares specialized area scholars comparable to 
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those who obtain advanced degrees in univer- 
sities. It does, nevertheless, lay a strong founda- 
tion upon which further progress can be built: 
it provides its students with the fundamental 
and essential knowledge of the target area and 
language, and this does not in any way prevent 
them from subsequently 
studies in depth and acquiring more detailed 


continuing — their 
specialized knowledge of some particular as- 
pects which they might later on want to stress. 
Furthermore, schools of the Detachment ‘R” 
type may conceivably teach more of the special- 
ized technical vocabulary peculiar to certain 
activities such as military jargon, etc.—than 
the students could learn in the average uni- 
versity. In any event, short of spending many 
years in a foreign country, what other op- 
portunity can students find for extensive re- 
peated practice in hearing, reading, and using 
an extremely varied vocabulary pertaining to 
all sorts of subjects and specialities and includ- 
ing the technical terms of many diversified ac- 
tivities and fields of interest? 

To the second possible objection, that, due t 
the necessity of concentrating on one language 
and area for an extended period of time, such a 
course can only be conducted in special institu- 
tions and cannot be readily adapted to con- 
veniional curricula, the following reply may be 
given. The considerable amount of time exclu- 
sively devoted to language and area instructior 
could be paralleled by starting language instruc- 
tion at an early stage in either elementary o 
junior high school and by extending it over the 
entire school life of the student or at least over 
major portion of it. The emphasis on area sub- 
jects could be approximated by an adequate and 
balanced choice of foreign language reading 
material and by not using only the traditiona 
literary readers, but by introducing more area 
readers containing diversified subject matte! 
and language patterns. In any area and lat 


4“. area studies represent but a slight increase 0! 
detailed knowledge over that which the average studet' 
acquires before he begins specialization in any linquistic © 
historical field. This knowledge must be supplemented by 
detailed studies in one of the accepted fields of learning ! 
the student is not to remain a talented amateur.” Clarenct 
A. Manning, A History of Slavic Studies in the Unileé 
States. The Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, Wis 
consin, 1957, p. 102. 

5 Tbid., p. 93. 
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guage program the two elements, area and lan- 
guage should not be separated. The inherent 
unity of the program and the interdependence 
of both elements should be maintained. The 
teaching of the language itself and the teaching 
of the area background should proceed hand in 
hand; both should be conducted harmoniously, 
mutually complement each other, and together 
contribute to achieving above all the student’s 
eventual ability to communicate as efficiently, 
effectively, and widely as possible in the foreign lege curricula. 
language studied. Furthermore, it is my humble 

opinion and conviction, based upon long ex- Florida State University 
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Communications Media Research Program 


The Advisory Committee on New Educational Media, to help implement the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, Title VII (Research and Experimentation in 
More Effective Utilization of Television, Radio, Motion Pictures, and Related Media 
for Educational Purposes), was recently announced by U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Derthick. It includes: (1) individuals identified with the sciences, liberal arts, or 
modern foreign languages of institutions in higher education; (2) individuals engaged 
in teaching or in the supervision of teaching in elementary or secondary schools; 
(3) individuals of demonstrated ability in the utilization or adaptation of television, 
radio, motion pictures, and related media of communication for educational purposes; 
(4) individuals representative of the lay public who have demonstrated an interest in 
the problems of communication media. 

The Act also provides that the Commissioner be Chairman of the Committee and 
that it include a representative of the National Science Foundation. 

Title VII provides for grants-in-aid and contracts for research and experimentation 
in the development and evaluation of projects involving television, radio, motion pic- 
tures and related media of communication proving of value to education. 

Educational institutions, organizations, agencies and individuals are invited to sub- 
mit appropriate proposals in accordance with the format developed for use in the Coop- 
erative Research Program. Inquiries should be addressed to the Communications Media 
Research Program, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. The program has been initiated under the direction of Dr. Roy 
M. Hall, Assistant Commissioner for Research, with the assistance of two consultants 
who are on leave of absence from their academic positions: Dr. Kenneth D. Norberg, 
Professor of Education and Coordinator of Audio-Visual Services, Sacramento State 
College; and Dr. Clarence Walter Stone, Professor of Library Science, University of 
Illinois. 








perience and wide observation, that this type of 
program, if adapted to a university, could con- 
tribute very greatly to developing individuals 
of far wider interests and capacities than is pres- 
ently realized. As educators concerned with a 
more satisfactory development of our national 
intellectual resources we should, on the basis of 
this factor alone, further study and consider the 
feasibility of incorporating in some form or 
other language and area programs into our col- 
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HEN the Jean-Louis Barrault company 

came to this country in 1957, it occurred 
to me that it might be interesting to see what 
plays from France were available in English or 
French in New York during a given period, 
such as the quarter century after the First 
World War. During these years, I discovered, 
about one-hundred-fifty French plays were pre- 
sented to New York audiences, and of these 
about half were in English. There is little or no 
discernible pattern as to the number of plays 
given in a single year, but the prosperous 
twenties saw more plays than the threadbare 
thirties, while from the onset of the Second 
World War the number of importations dwin- 
dled. Twenty-four French plays were produced 
in 1924 and twenty-three in 1922. The average 
number for the decade was thirteen per year, 
for the thirties something over five. In 1938 
nine appeared, in 1939 six. None appeared in 
1940, 1943, and 1944, although two were pre- 
sented in 1941 and 1942. 

As one looks over the list of productions, 
one misses the familiar names of Camus, Sartre, 
and Marcel Aymé, but it must be remembered 
that these writers have had their most spectac- 
ular successes since the Second World War. 
The repertory of classical plays, however, is 
well covered. Marivaux is there, and Beau- 
marchais, with Hugo, Vigny and Musset. 
Dumas fils and Augier are represented as are 
Becque, Brieux, Rostand, Porto-Riche, Bern- 
stein, Vildrac, Pagnol, Lenormand, the Ber- 
nards, pére et fils, Romains, Claudel, Gi- 
raudoux, Cocteau, Maeterlinck, Deval and 
Fauchois. In other words, the New York play- 
goer who had the time and the money could 
have seen in these two and one-half decades 
many outstanding plays in the French reper- 
tory, and he could have become acquainted 
with at least a sprinkling of contemporary 
plays. Broadway, it seems, sometimes imported 
new plays, but before doing so the producers 
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waited a little timidly to be sure that a play was 
a commercial as well as an artistic success. 
Hence we find lapses of from three to ten years 
before Parisian hits cross the Atlantic. Topaze 
and Knock are cases in point. The former came 
to Broadway two years after its Paris premiétre, 
the latter five years afterward. 

Of the total, unfortunately, far too many, or 
about forty in all, were trashy and did the repu- 
tation of the French theatre no good. In general, 
however, most of the plays were excellent, and 
they were excellently performed. Both critics 
and public received them with enthusiasm. .\s 
the critics of the New York Times seem repre- 
sentative in their reactions, and as they were 
generally well-informed and capable, I allow 
them to speak for the critical fraternity. During 
the period between wars the Times had four 
successive theatre critics. The first, Alexander 
Woollcott, was the most amusing and the most 
acid. About 1922 his place was taken by Jean 
Corbin, who, despite his French first name, was 
less kindly disposed than his predecessor toward 
French plays. In 1924 Corbin was replaced by 
Stark Young, a temperate critic but one who 
lacked the light touch. A year later Brooks At- 
kinson took over and soon won a reputation for 
wit and solidity of judgment. 

During the early twenties several French 
companies undertook to provide French plays 
on a week-to-week basis. The first of these was 
Copeau’s ThéAtre du Vieux Colombier, which 
had transplanted itself to New York for the 
duration of the war. In its wake came a French 
company under the direction of a member o 
the Casadesus family. This troupe strayed from 
its classical repertory a number of times to offer 
the public several frothy and amusing farces. 
After this company, in 1922, came a visit of the 
Comédie Frangaise with its expected emphasis 
on Moliére, Dumas fils and Augier. In 1923 the 
Grand Guignol company came forward with 2 
season of farces and blood-and-thunder plays. 
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In 1924 the company of Messrs. Simone and 
Gémier brought to Broadway a combination of 
classics and farce, and in their troupe was an 
actor named Férandy who delighted the critics. 
It is also interesting to see that the bi-lingual 
Eva Le Gallienne, of Civic Repertory fame, took 
a part in one of the plays. In 1926 Mlle. Sorel’s 
excellent company came for a season, and in 
1927 an American Guignol was founded. This 
last venture, with its appeal to thrill-seekers, 
came to a swift demise. After this no more 
French troupes appeared until 1936 when a 
French repertory theatre was founded. This 
group did excellent work, and in an attempt to 
widen its public gave plays that might be ex- 
pected to appeal to students of French. This 
venture was short-lived for in 1940 all the male 
members of the company were in the French 
armed forces. 

These French companies in New York, 
whether they appeared as visitors or tried to 
establish themselves on a semi-permanent basis, 
contributed a great deal to the dissemination of 
French culture in the United States, since their 
New York productions were seen by thousands 
of out-of-town vistors. What the French com- 
panies did not, and probably could not do was 
to present avant-garde experiments and current 
hits. Like Broadway producers they relied for 
the most part on tried and trusted formulae, on 
Moliére and the classics, with an occasional 
farce, and an occasional lapse into entertain- 
ment of the Folies-Bergére sort. It remained, 
therefore, for New York’s purely commercial 
theatres to present such new plays as were pre- 
sented. 

During the Woollcott regime, critically 
speaking, the market was flooded with “French 
farces,”’ and Mr. Woollcott, although he en- 
joyed risqué stories, was not amused and said 
so. Apropos of Alfred Savoir’s Bluebeard’s 
Eighth Wife he wrote in some disgust: 

“This is a sedulously and continuously suggestive 
French farce. The theme is a temptation to the kind of 
playwright who gets a thrill out of seeing how shocking a 


little comedy he can concoct without quite having his activ- 
ites suppressed as a public nuisance.” 


Elsewhere, in similar vein, in summing up 
tis views on the French plays of the decade he 
Wrote: 


“So a policy of giving popular, though ordinary and 
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slightly shopworn, French farces has fallen as far short of 
substantial support as did the Copeau policy of the precious 
or the earlier dependence on such standard pieces as the 
Abbé Constantin and Le Monde ov l’on s’ennuie, adhered to 
in the hope of luring students who were struggling on be- 
yond the irregular verbs in the preparatory schools of our 
town. French production in New York during the last ten 
years has swung from the appalling through the superb and 
back to the mediocre without at any time achieving the 
popular.” 


These were harsh words, but they were un- 
doubtedly well deserved, for the commercially- 
produced plays were of most uneven quality. 

By all odds the most popular play of the pe- 
riod, a commercial as well an artistic success, 
was Cyrano de Bergerac. This play was often 
given, but Walter Hampden’s company was 
the over-all favorite. The critical estimates of 
the play varied with the reviewer, but were 
generally favorable. Corbin said “Its essential 
artificiality can scarcely be exaggerated, but it 
would be equally difficult to exaggerate its 
charm for all who love humor and fancy.” 

Brooks Atkinson later wrote an equally en- 
thusiastic notice. “Cyrano,” he said, ‘‘enjoys 
the distinction of being the most successful play 
produced anywhere, and as Brander Matthews 
commented, it is utterly impossible to translate 
Cyrano de Bergerac into English verse, and 
Brian Hooker has done it.” 

Runner-up to Cyrano as a perennial favorite 
was La Dame aux Camélias, which was fre- 
quently played in English as Camille. Its recep- 
tion was mixed. When he saw it played under 
the auspices of the Comédie frangaise in 1922, 
Corbin wrote, ‘The old play is full of life.’’ Nine 
years later, during the revival of 1931 Brooks 
Atkinson complained, “Of all the cant, hy- 
pocrisy, and purple plush punctilio, the 
‘Camille’ school of ethics is the most despica- 
ble.” But Camille, in whatever language, was 
good box office if not great drama. 

Notorious among the French imports of the 
1920’s was Aphrodite, by Pierre Louys. This 
supposedly risqué play gave the press agents an 
excuse for lurid writing, and Mayor Hylan, the 
ex-subway motorman, titillated by advance 
publicity, made public the following letter ad- 
dressed to his commissioner of licenses: 

“There is always ample support for good, wholesome 


productions here, but I am absolutely certain that this city 
will not tolerate anything that borders on the licentious.” 
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This comment may have enticed a number of 
people to buy tickets who would not otherwise 
have done so, but if so they were sadly disap- 
pointed. The advertised center of attraction 
was to be a nude Aphrodite, but on stage the 
lady was placed so far above the curtain that 
she was out of sight. In other words there was 
no nude at all, and the irritated Woollcott was 
moved to write: 

“Compared with the original novel, of course, it seems as 
pure as a Barnum and Bailey parade. Most of those who 
attended the first night at the Century Theatre felt that 
the advance rumors had been, if one were permitted a little 
horticultural joke, one of those ‘century piants’.” 


This was not the first time that a French 
play found itself in trouble with the censors, 
but on previous occasions trashy farces were in 
question, while Pierre Louys was supposed to be 
a writer of some standing. 

The process of bringing French plays to 
America seems to have been fairly simple. New 
York producers kept an eye on Parisian suc- 
cesses, and after negotiation with the author 
commissioned a translation. What usually re- 
sulted was a botch and Woollcott was led to 
comment with his usual irony: 

“For reasons that have little to do with international 
amity as such, there has been an unprecedented number of 
French plays produced in this town this season. There have 
been no less than seventeen, and some of them done into 
the American language by translators with the flair and 
skill of a resentful sophomore taking ‘La Derniére Classe’ 
by the scruff of the neck and dragging it over into English 
while the teacher listens pale with pain. Good and bad, 
clean and dirty, old and new, fumigated and otherwise, 
successful and disastrous. The bogglings in translation have 
been of many sorts, some of them, it is true, conscious and 
intentional tricks of the trade which happen to offend us 
while they delight the fellow across the aisle. There have 
been, of course, sheer blunders such as an author’s effort 
to say that Monsieur was ignorant of a certain fact being 
frustrated by the adapter’s writing that ‘Monsieur ignored 
the fact’.” 

Of all the seventeen plays that he saw, Wooll- 
cott says that he sat with least pain through 
Sidney Howard’s translation of S.S. Tenacity 
by Vildrac, and Arthur Hornblow, Jr.’s Mme. 
Pierre, by Brieux. Elsewhere he speaks of a 
translation as containing “such racy idiom as 
‘It is not that it is necessary that one should go, 
Musoor’.”’ The trouble was, of course, that with 
but rare exceptions the editors or translators 
were persons of dubious skill and their attempts 


were ludicrous. 

From translation to adaptation was but an 
easy step. Every year French plays were re- 
written and their plots merely pirated. Every- 
one knew, of course, that The Late Christopher 
Bean, the successful Sidney Howard play of 
1932 was an adaptation of Fauchois’s Prenez 
garde dla peinture, and Mr. Howard freely ad- 
mitted his indebtedness. Similarly Deval’s 
Tovaritch was reworked by Robert Sherwood. 
But for every play thus honestly adapted, a 
dozen were stolen outright. This procedure was 
especially in vogue for farces and musicals, so 
much so that it would be an endless and unre- 
warding task to try to find out how many of the 
Broadway successes rehashed French plays, 
new and old. Betty Be Good, for instance, the 
popular musical of 1920, had its plot lifted from 
Scribe. Fortunately for international amity, 
this worked both ways, and one critic was 
moved to remark that Paris probably stole 
more from Broadway than Broadway did from 
Paris. 

This formula did not always work, and the 
successes of one country were sometimes fail- 
ures in the other. Knock is a case in point. A 
long-time favorite in Paris, its combination of 
subtle and obvious satire tickled Parisian pal- 
ates. In New York the play was anything but a 
smash hit. It was brought over with surprising 
speed, appearing in 1928 only five years after 
its Paris premiére. But Brooks Atkinson, in the 
course of an unenthusiastic review, has this to 
say of it: 

“Those who have seen Jouvet in Paris say that Knock 
makes for uproarious satire, but it is nothing but ill- 


advised buffoonery as it was done in the Laboratory 
theatre.” 


In 1937 there was another try at it, this time in 
Westport, Connecticut, with an eye to an even- 
tual move to Broadway, but a critic said the 
“players caricatured the play,” and it did not 
reach New York. 

In 1922 Claudel’s L’Annonce faite @ Marie 
was unsuccessful in English as The Tidings 
Brought to Mary, and its reception at the hands 
of the Times’s Jean Corbin was both unkind 
and unintelligent. After saying that Claudel was 
little known in literary circles, he went on to 


say: 
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FRENCH PLAYS IN 


“It is a curiously undramatic composition. For the 
generality of playgoers, even those with special intelligence, 
the play can have little appeal. It is only by the closest 
attention that it is possible to come by its inner meaning. 
But there is undeniable beauty in the heart of Violaine.”’ 


One wonders how the French version would have 
fared at Corbin’s hands, but when the play next 
appeared he was no longer with the Times. On 
its second appearance L’Annonce was done in 
French, this time with Ludmilla Pitoéff in the 
title role. Claudel had revised the acting version 
and the reviews were most enthusiastic. 

Happily the critics had other chances to com- 
pare audience reactions, first to the English and 
then to the French version of a play. The hardy 
perennial Topaze was first done in English, and 
here is a portion of Atkinson’s review: 

“Topaze may possess some novelty as a French comedy 
in which infidelity is not the central theme. Though it never 
recaptures the amusement of its first scenes, it rounds out 
the evening as a pleasant entertainment. Things are looking 
up. None of the other plays (of the season) has been so 
generally satisfactory as M. Pagnol’s Topaze, a satire on 
the anachronism of honesty, in which Frank Morgan is 
giving the performance of his career.” 


The play’s long run shows that the public and 
Mr. Atkinson were in agreement. A year later 
Topaze was given in French, and noting that 
the public might want a comparison between 
the French and the American productions 
Atkinson has this to say: 

“Even a monolinguist, listening anxiously to the conver- 
sation on the stage at the 49th St. Theatre, where a travel- 
ing French company turned up last evening, can under- 
stand that the excitability of French acting gives M. Pag- 
nol’s lampoon an edge and a dry flavor that are outside the 
range of American acting.” 

Topaze was not Pagnol’s only Broadway suc- 
cess. The Merchants of Glory had already been 
done on Broadway, and during the Second 
World War Pagnol was to emigrate to Holly- 
wood and lend his skill to several movies. 

If we make an exception of Moliére, of whose 
plays New York saw seven, but whose popu- 
larity may be attributed to cultural rather than 
commercial motives, the two most popular 
playwrights were Henri Bernstein and Eugéne 
Brieux, each of whom also had seven of his plays 
performed in New York. The reaction to Bern- 
stein was uneven. In 1927, writing about the 
New York version of Le Voleur, done into 
English as The Thief, Atkinson said: 
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“For the incorruptible skeptics of this agnostic genera- 
tion, The Thief may seem rather musty in its innocent 
persiflage and its exchange of kittenish endearments be- 
tween lawfully married people of sober maturity. (This is) 
a creditable production but not an imperative necessity.”’ 


Of Promise, which appeared in 1936, he said 
dryly: 


“Bernstein has written dynamic plays in the past. Promise 
is not one of them.” 


This is a typical reaction, for Bernstein was 
then regarded here as in France as a successful 
but not too important playwright. 

Brieux is another story. His critical acclaim 
nearly always matched his productivity. Wooll- 
cott was not overly enthusiastic about The Red 
Robe in 1920, despite a stirring performance by 
Lionel Barrymore, for he felt that the evils of 
the French judicial process were too remote 
from the average American playgoer. But of 
Madame Pierre (Les Hannetons) he said: 


“The play is skillfully and sensibly adapted and acted to 
perfection. The best play Eugéne Brieux ever wrote was 
profferred to New York last evening at the Ritz theatre... 
Les Hannetons is utterly different from the medicated 
dramas of Brieux with which Americans are more familiar. 
Here for once in a way is the doughty Brieux writing a play 
for its own sake, functioning as an artist without a single 
recourse to statistics or without a single evidence of a dis- 
position to pause in the middle of a scene and have a good 
cry about some human institution gone wrong... . This 
time he has come down out of his pulpit and possibly as a 
sort of relief to his own feelings he has written a simple 
scorching comedy as sweet as wormwood and as true as 
steel.” 


Maeterlinck never achieved the long-range 
popularity of either Bernstein or Brieux, but in 
1923 he had the distinction of having three of 
his plays produced during a single season. 

Outstanding among the dramatists who, like 
Pagnol and Maeterlinck, emigrated for a time 
to America was Jacques Deval. Reaction to him 
and his works was mixed, and equally mixed 
was his reaction to America. His New York de- 
but was in 1927 with Her Cardboard Lover, 
adapted from Le Bien-aimé (1924). This was 
translated by the team of Wingate and Wode- 
house, and the cast included Jeanne Eagels and 
Leslie Howard. Of it Brooks Atkinson wrote: 


“Like many modern comedies from the French it is un- 
even entertainment with dull and amusing scenes by turns, 
and no more substance than thistledown.” 
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Deval, who had been in New York during re- 
hearsals, left for Paris with a side remark to the 
effect that New York was the 
most exhausting city in the world.” 

The year 1936 saw the smash hit production 


“saddest and 


of Tovaritch. ‘Take two parts gay lighthearted- 
said Atkinson, ‘‘and an equal measure of 
sentiment and there you have a most palatable 


ness,”’ 


been expected to appeal to Americans, was per- 
formed but once. His Machine infernale was at- 
tempted in 1937, the same year as Giraudoux’s 
Amphitryon 38. It was performed privately in 
an unused foundry before an audience of sub- 
scribers only. Atkinson thought it “worth 
doing .. . but not altogether fit for the stage in 
its present form.”’ This was the nearest that 























comedy.” In 1934 Deval’s Etienne was pro- New York got to an experimental French play. - 
duced as Another Love and it elicited this serio- What the French theatre of the city did do was ia 
comic reaction from the usually mild Atkinson: to provide a fairly good mirror of Paris during : we 
“Ah, those French playwrights—facile, is it not the period. The grands classiques appeared aa 
so? Always the love, love, love.” In 1938 Deval along with the farces of the boulevards. Pagnol, Ri 
attempted a tour de force, writing and staging Maeterlinck, Vildrac and Giraudoux could be we 
his play Lorelei in English, but Atkinson de- seen along with Dumas fils and Rostand, but in pei 
clared that the play was poorly acted and comparison with the scores of English and ; ss 
poorly directed. In 1941 he dismissed Deval’s American plays the French offerings were few y re 
Boudoir in similar fashion: in number. However, judging by the reviews of pe 
“Although he is writing in English M. Deval has not the Times, there is good reason to believe that a 
forgotten that he is French... for Boudoir is solemn the French plays on Broadway presented a “se 

buncombe steeped in sin and written in English that sounds characteristic if not an ideal France. . 
like a foreign language.” a 
This was Deval’s last New York venture. Sa CA RS “60 
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PROPHETS OR QUACKS ; A 

Each generation produces its own guides. Unfortunately some of these guides believe tion 
themselves to be prophets with entirely new and revolutionary thoughts and theories. attra 
... They do not realize that their new ideas are as ancient as our remotest forefathers, whic 
and as revolutionary as those of a Tory. The stronghold of their faith is a total and 1795 
complacent disregard of the historical] development of the various methods. Frequently i 

they have neither learned or taught a foreign language. . . . Or they are young teachers : 
who have had either no time to gather experience or no desire to read or digest the whicl 
literature dealing with that which has been thought, practiced, and accomplished in the ot Fe 

past. ... A method which claims to be the best, quickest, and most scientific under all pied 

conditions is comparable to an omnipotent patent medicine promising to cure with until 
unheard-of rapidity all human ailments. Such a method deserves no more than a smile, Toot 
indulgent or scornful, for it always reminds one of the blatant announcements found in cto 

Sunday newspapers: “French, German, and Spanish, each learned in twenty hours.” since 
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N THE late spring and early summer of 1797 

Goethe, under the urging of Schiller, de- 
cided to resume work on his Faust, which had 
lain dormant since 1790, when he published 
Faust, ein Fragment in volume 7 of the Géschen 
edition of his works. To an eager world this 
iragment had been at best an unsatisfactory 
revelation of Goethe’s Faust plans as a whole, 
offering no hint of what interpretation he would 
give the legend and not even containing all the 
scenes already finished by that time. 

Several steps are usually mentioned as indi- 
cating Goethe’s revived interest in Faust in 
1797, namely, (1) the decision to return to it, an- 
nounced in the famous letter to Schiller of June 
22; (2) the numbered catalog of existing scenes 
and sketches made the next day, which Wit- 
kowski writes is ‘“‘der Geburtstag des Fausts, 
den wir jetzt besitzen”’;! (3) the poem ‘‘Zueig- 
nung,” probably written June 24, 1797, which 
Heffner-Rehder-Twaddell characterize aptly 
with the words: ‘fone may almost say that this 

. is the dedication of the poet to his theme’’;? 
and (4) the “Prolog im Himmel” (sketched about 
the same time but not finished until after 1800), 
by far the most important addition. 

A fifth and earlier approach to the continua- 
tion of Faust by Goethe is to be found in the 
attraction he felt for Mozart’s Zauberfléte, for 
which he began a ‘‘zweiter Teil” of his own in 
1795.8 This interest helped to recall the mood 
he needed for recreating the fantastic world 
which he was to conjure up in his continuation 
of Faust. From 1795 until 1801 he was occu- 
pied desultorily with the Zauberfléte theme— 
until he published the fragments in Wilmans’ 
Taschenbuch auf das Jahr 1802. Moreover, 
since the article of Oskar Seidlin, ‘Is the ‘Prel- 
ude in the Theatre’ a Prelude to Faust?’ there 
can be but little doubt that the “Prolog auf 
dem Theater,’ probably written between 1795 
and 1796, was originally meant for the Goe- 
thean ‘‘Der Zauberfléte zweiter Teil,” not as we 
tead in the Rehder-Heffner-Twaddell edition of 
Faust I, p. 39, “for performance with Mozart’s 
Magic Flute.” 


Goethe’s Ballad “Der Schatzgriéber” and Faust 
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During the early summer days of 1797, 
Goethe shared with Schiller yet another experi- 
ence which may have helped, at least indirectly, 
in turning his attention back to the Faust 
theme, or again which may indicate that he 
was already thinking of it at the time. It is the 
idea of which he speaks in his diary on the pre- 
ceding May 21, after seeing a certain illustra- 
tion, probably (according to Diintzer) in a 
German translation of Petrarch’s De remediis 
utriusque fortunae, in the chapter ‘“‘Vom Schatz- 
graben und Finden.” It is an eerie picture in 
which, among other things, a child is offering a 
sorcerer a beaming chalice. Goethe called it 
“artige Idee, dafi ein Kind einem Schatzgriber 
eine leuchtende Schale bringt.’”’ Immediately it 
crystallized in his mind in the poem “Der 
Schatzgriber,”’ which he sent to Schiller two 
days later as ‘ein kleines Gedicht.” Schiller 
acknowledged it enthusiastically, calling the 
poem ‘“‘musterhaft schén und rund und vol- 
lendet,” and adding the significant remark: 
“Ubrigens belustigte es mich, diesem kleinen 
Stiick die Geistesatmosphire anzumerken, in 
der Sie gerade leben mochten.” 

To be sure, the thematic relationship between 
the story of Faust and that of the treasure dig- 
ger is not very close, still close enough to sug- 
gest that the theme of the latter, as Goethe de- 
velops it in the poem, may well have associated 
itself in his thinking with his long-deferred 
Faust. To put it another way, the fact that the 
Petrarch picture took the form in his mind that 
it did, may indicate that his Faust already had 
regained a prominent place in his consciousness 
at the time. Could Schiller have been referring 
to this jocosely in the significant sentence 
quoted above? The treasure digger resorts to 
his illicit practices because he is “‘poor in purse 
and sick at heart.” Faust, although impelled 


1 Goethes Faust. Herausgegeben von Georg Witkowski. 
II. Band, Leiden, 1936, p. 77. 

? Goethe’s Faust, Part I, Boston, 1954, p. 326. 

5 Cf. Goethes Sdmtliche Werke, Jubiléumsausgabe, VIII, 
pp. 293 ff. and 364 f. 
* PMLA, LXIV, 3, June, 1949, pp. 462-470. 
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also by higher motives, has neither “possessions 
nor money” (line 374), and in the same train of 
thought deems his life worse than a dog’s (line 
376). They both make the traditional pact with 
a minion of the nether regions and sign it with 
blood. The hocus-pocus which Faust and the 
treasure digger indulge in to achieve their aim 
smacks in both cases of the mystic-cabalistic 
practices still known to the Renaissance. Of 
course, the witching hour is in each instance 
midnight, in one case moonlit, in the other 
“black and stormy.” 

Critics have often pointed out such faint 
echoes of Faust as these in “Der Schatzgriaber,”’ 
but there they appear to have stopped. 

However, the most striking similarity be- 
tween the poem and Faust lies in the foiling of 
the forces of evil and in the lesson to be derived 
therefrom. The genius tells the treasure digger 
that one must earn happiness and relaxation by 
dint of hard work. This axiom is not far re- 
moved from the Faustian sentiment that one 
must earn and prove worthy of his heritage in 
order truly to possess it. In the case of Faust, a 
12,000-line dramatic poem, this lesson is learned 
from the experience of the hero’s long life, in 
“Der Schatzgriber,”’ a 40-line poem, from the 
mouth of man’s good genius. We must “drink 
the spirit pure life offers’ (Mut des reinen 
Lebens), realize that grubbing in the realm of 
superstition is useless, and lead an active, useful 
existence whose toil and moil are relieved by 
healthy relaxation among friends. It should be 
recalled that Faust, too, on citing the Earth 
Spirit, feels ‘Mut, mich in die Welt zu wagen”’ 
(line 464), and later, when contemplating sui- 
cide, is ready to penetrate the ether ‘“‘zu neuen 
Sphiren reiner Tatigkeit” (line 705). 

Written late in May, 1797, about a month 
before the “Prolog im Himmel,” and first pub- 
lished in Schiller’s Musenalmanach fiir das Jahr 
1798, ‘Der Schatzgriber’’ may not be a good 
ballad, as James Boyd in his excellent “Notes” 
and other critics before him have pointed out. 
Indeed, we may wonder whether it can be 
called a ballad at all, although it is always so 
classified. Karl Hoppe, in Goethes Gedichte,’ 
criticizes it because of its “‘iiberdeutliche Her- 
vorhebung der Idee.” Fairley omits it from his 
rich collection of Selected Poems, as have other 
anthologists before him. Its chief significance, 
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it seems to me, lies in the fact that it may well 
represent one of the earlier steps leading Goethe 
back to Faust, or indicating that he was again 
thinking of it, at this time; that it shows almost 
as clearly as the “Prolog im Himmel,” though 
in a more popular vein, how Goethe now meant 
to solve his Faust problem; and that here too 
Schiller’s encouragement was not lacking. 

A new English rendering of “Der Schatz- 
griber”’ follows. 


THE TREASURE DIGGER 


Poor in purse, my heart grief-stricken, 
On I dragged to endless morrows. 
Poverty’s the worst of sorrows, 
Riches are the highest good! 

And, my saddened heart to quicken, 
Forth I fared to dig a treasure. 

With my soul I’ll buy your pleasure! 
Thus I wrote; my ink was blood. 


Circling circles did I measure, 
Awesome, wondrous flames I fired, 
Bones and herbage I acquired: 
Thus my conjuring was right. 
Digging as I’d learned, for treasure, 
For the ancient hoard I quested, 
There where it had been attested. 
Black and stormy was the night. 


Far away a light was glaring, 

Like a stellar beam it darted 

From afar where it had started, 

Just as twelve the church bell tolled. 
’Twas too late now for preparing: 
Suddenly there came a beaming 
From the full cup brightly gleaming 
That I saw a fair boy hold. 


Charming eyes were sparkling, blinking 
’Neath a crown of flowers vernal; 

In the goblet’s light supernal 

Soon the circle entered he. 

Smiled, “ ’tis time that you be drinking!” 
This lad cannot, I bethought me, 

With the fair, bright cup he brought me 
Possibly the devil be. 


“Drink the spirit pure life offers, 
Then you’ll know my teaching’s true, 
And with fearful conjurer’s brew 
Seek no more this place so tragic. 
Dig no idle treasure coffers! 

Toil by day, at night be merry! 

Fun the moil of weeks should bury! 
These your future words of magic.” 


EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 


5 II, Leipzig, 1925, p. 177. 
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I 


HIS topic deals on the whole with a read- 

ing knowledge of one or more foreign lan- 
guages as a requirement for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. The results of the survey con- 
ducted by Claude P. Viens and Philip Wads- 
worth (“Foreign Language Entrance and De- 
gree Requirements for the M.A., M.S., and 
Ph.D. Degrees,’ PMLA for Sept. 1957, 72: 4, 
part 2, pp. 22-32) show that foreign languages 
play a decidedly minor role in the obtaining of 
an M.A. or M.S. Other advanced degrees, no- 
tably the Doctor of Education, usually do not 
involve a language requirement. 

In this paper I will try: (1) to give a picture 
of the situation, and (2) to make suggestions 
for change and improvement. 

First, however, it must be kept firmly in mind 
that none of the arguments, except the voca- 
tional one, advanced for the foreign language re- 
quirement on the undergraduate level applies 
here. In the Winter 1957 issue of COLLEGE AND 
University (32: 2, pp. 189-203) the liberal arts 
aspect has been admirably dealt with by 
William R. Parker (the article is reprinted in 
PMLA for April, 1947, 72: 2, pp. 1-12). A few 
of his statements—and let me insist that I do 
not question them in his article—may well be 
repeated here to show the difference. 

“But the relevance of foreign language learn- 
ing to the work of a given department or de- 
partments is quite beside the point.” In con- 
nection with graduate study it is certainly the 
main point, for the purpose of the requirement 
is to give assurance that the student has a re- 
search tool available. “. . . but no subject is in- 
cluded among the liberal arts because it trains 
one directly to earn a living.’’ Here a research 
tool is definitely connected with earning a liv- 
ing. 


If, for example, liberal education means broadening and 
training the mind by pursuing knowledge for its own sake, 


Foreign Languages as Graduate 
Study Requtrement* 
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it should not be forgotten that mind-training is largely 
verbal training—and most “experts” in the liberal arts have 
signified their conviction that a single language just does 
not provide a sufficient range of verbal perceptiveness for a 
liberally educated person. Such a person, let us say, should 
be logical; but what is the validity of any “logic’”’ based on 
language patterns that do not have universal validity? Ask 
the best of our scientists. It would seem that learning a 
foreign language is a “‘liberalizing’’? experience because, 
among other things, it teaches the limitations which the 
speech patterns of any single language impose upon indi- 
vidual thinking processes or even upon national attitudes 
and assumptions. 


In the answers to a questionnaire, of which I 
will have more to say later, a few people indi- 
cated that they felt that anyone attaining the 
cultural position represented by a Ph.D. should 
know at least one foreign language. This might 
well be an argument for requiring knowledge of 
a language for entrance to a graduate college. I 
do not see that it is an argument for the pursuit 
of a foreign language during graduate study. If 
I am wrong, then certainly the requirement as 
universally found should be made much broader 
and deeper. The same applies to the last quota- 
tion I will give: “‘The person who has never 
comprehended, spoken, read, or written a lan- 
guage other than his mother tongue has little or 
no perspective of his own language... and, 
more important, he has never penetrated the 
rich areas of learning and experience lying be- 
yond monolingual communication.” 

The validity of a foreign language require- 
ment for an advanced degree is based mainly, if 
not solely, on the fact that a foreign language is 
a necessary research tool. It follows from this 
that a graduate student should be required to 
show a knowledge of that language or of those 
languages which are useful to him in the pursuit 
of his subject. Often the claim is made that no 
foreign language is necessary. This, perhaps, in- 


* Reprinted from College and University, Winter, 1958, 
pp. 154-162. 
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volves an interpretation of “‘necessary.”’ But the 
answers to the questionnaire previously men- 
tioned indicate that a knowledge of a foreign 
language is invariably beneficial to a student in 
his work, even if he can get along without it. 


II 


In the March, 1951 issue of The German 
Quarterly (24: 1, pp. 109-113) Sara Elizabeth 
Piel of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
published the results of her study of foreign 
language requirements for the Ph.D. She based 
this on a questionnaire sent to seven polytechnic 
schools and 64 large universities (none named in 
the article). Of these, 65 required French and 
German or a pertinent substitute or “two 
modern languages.”’ One required German only 
and five made the choice of language optional 
with the student’s major department. 

Today the situation is approximately the 
same. The summary totals for 121 institutions 
granting the Ph.D. can be found in the article 
by Mr. Viens and Mr. Wadsworth (p. 31). Of 
these institutions three reported that not all 
departments had the foreign language require- 
ment for the Ph.D., 92 had a uniform foreign 
language degree requirement in all departments, 
and 26 had a foreign language degree require- 
ment in all departments that was not always the 
same. Of the 118 institutions with a requirement 
for all departments 24 required French and 
German, 27 required French or German plus 
another foreign language, 28 required French 
and German with alternatives possible, 19 re- 
quired two unspecified foreign languages, and 
29 permitted substitutions of other work (e.g., 
statistics) for one foreign language. In a survey 
of 60 graduate college catalogues that I made 
before I knew of the article by Mr. Viens and 
Mr. Wadsworth I found four institutions that 
required only one foreign language. Two others 
required reading knowledge of two foreign lan- 
guages or “a thorough reading knowledge [with- 
out dictonary] of one.” 
® In 1950, 1951, 1955, 1956, and 1957 a con- 
ference group met at the Modern Language 
Association (MLA) meetings to discuss: ‘‘Prob- 
lems in the Teaching and Testing of the Read- 
ing Knowledge of Foreign Languages Required 
of Doctoral Candidates.” After the 1956 meet- 
ing Paul Bowerman of the California Institute 


of Technology sent a questionnaire to 32 in- 
stitutions. From the answers to this it is clear 
that: (1) the language departments administer 
the examinations in the big majority of cases, 
(2) written examinations are almost alway: 
given, (3) the use of a dictionary is permitted in 
the majority of cases, and on part of the exami- 
nation in others, (4) in the minority of cases 1! 
requirements may be fulfilled by course work, 
(5) there is no agreement on accepting certifica- 
tion from another institution (11 do it gen- 
erally, 12 never, and 8 sometimes). The survey 
by Mr. Viens and Mr. Wadsworth supports the 
first four of these items; they did not discuss 
the point in item five. 

Last spring I made another type of survey, 
limited to the University of Illinois. I sent a 
questionnaire to the head of every department 
(except French and German) or group offering 
work leading to the Ph.D. There were 43 in ail. 

The first item was: ‘‘Is it impossible for an in- 
dividual to go far in your field without know!- 
edge of one or more modern foreign languages?” 
To this 18 answered ‘‘yes’’ 
might be of interest to list the departments, but 
it must be remembered that the position of eac! 
department reflects the answer of one individual 
only. 

The answer ‘‘yes” came from: 


e 


and 25 “no.” It 


Ceramic Engineering Library Science 


Chemistry Mathematics 
Classics Musicology 
Economics Physico-Chemical Biology 
English Physics 
Entomology Physiology 
Geography Spanish 
Geology Theoretical and Applied 
History Mechanics 
Zoology 
““No came from: 
Accountancy Horticulture 


Mass Communications 
Mechanical Engineering 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Agricultural Economics 


Agronomy Mining and Metallurgical 
Animal Science Engineering 
Bacteriology Philosophy 

Botany Physical Education 
Business Plant Pathology 


Civil Engineering Political Science 


Dairy Science Psychology 
Education Sociology and Anthropology 
Electrical Engineering Speech 


Veterinary Pathology and 
Hygiene 


Food Technology 
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The picture is considerably different with the 
second question: “Is such a knowledge at least 
helpful?” Here 39 answered “‘yes,” three (which 
had answered ‘‘yes’’ to the first question) did 
not answer, and only Business answered “no.” 

To the third question: ‘‘Are French, German, 
and Russian the three most important lan- 
guages?”’ 38 answered “yes,” but five would 
omit Russian and one would omit French, and 
five answered “‘no.” 

The fourth question: “Are any other lan- 
guages advisable?” was answered affirmatively 
by 24, negatively by 15, and left blank by four. 

Twenty-five departments replied to item 
five: “If the answer is ‘yes,’ what languages?” 
The languages mentioned and the number of de- 
partments mentioning them are: 


Spanish 16 Dutch 2 Neo-Latin 1 
Italian 12 Danish 2 Modern Greek 1 
Latin 6 Greek 2 Swedish 1 
Portuguese 4 Scandinavian 2. —_ Oriental 1 
Japanese 3 Russian 1 


ewer departments can rely on translations 
and abstracts than can not. The sixth question: 
“In your field, is practically everything written 
in a foreign language available either in English 
translation or adequate abstract?” was an- 
swered by 17 with “yes” and by 26 with “no.” 

The last two questions were: “Do you believe 
that a reputable graduate school or graduate 
college should have a modern foreign language 
reading requirement for all of its Ph.D. can- 
didates?” and “If the answer is ‘yes,’ what lan- 
guages should be required?”’ The voting was 35 
to 8 in favor of such a requirement. Thirty-four 
answers were given to the last, with eleven 
favoring a one-language requirement. Thirty- 
two mentioned German, 29 mentioned French, 
16 mentioned Russian; in the case of each of the 
three languages it was sometimes suggested as 
an alternative, e.g., ‘““German or Russian.” 
Spanish was mentioned twice, and no other 
language at all. 


Il 


It is obvious that a foreign language require- 
ment is here, and, for a while at least, here to 
stay. Furthermore, the requirement seems to be 
based on something more than the mere desire 
to set an additional hurdle in the way of the 
student hurrying toward his Ph.D. What this 


means practically may be exemplified by the 
University of Illinois. When I came to Illinois 
in 1948 the reading examination in German 
(and French) was given four times a year. It 
was made of material supplied by the student’s 
major department and the answer papers were 
graded as a labor of love by the German (and 
French) department. Now the examination is 
given five times a year. For the past year a 
student, with the consent of his major depart- 
ment, has been permitted to satisfy the two 
language requirements in course, in special 
reading classes intended for him. Beginning 
with the fall of 1957, furthermore, an examiner 
will do the work that the department has done 
in the past. 

From the fall of 1948 to the end of the spring 
semester 1957 (hence nine years except for an 
examination offered in the summer of 1957) the 
German department has graded 4518 papers. 
Since approximately 70 per cent of the students 
pass at any given time, this figure includes first 
and second time repeaters (a third repetition is 
not permitted). It probably represents at least 
3000 students. 

I kept figures for the first six years of this 
time, showing which departments and divisions 
were represented and to what extent. Students 
from the various departments of the College of 
Agriculture, of the College of Engineering (in- 
cluding physics), of the College of Commerce, 
from chemistry, from the biological sciences, 
from psychology, and from English constitute 
the (by far) largest groups. Chemistry, the bio- 
logical sciences, psychology, English, and, in 
some institutions, physics are departments of 
the Liberal Arts College at the undergraduate 
level, and many of their majors have studied 
one or more foreign languages. In fact, although 
chemistry students constitute the biggest single 
group every time the examination is offered at 
Illinois, they do not flock in large numbers to 
the classes for Ph.D. candidates offered by the 
German department. For example, during the 
year 1953-54 there were 79 chemistry students 
who took the reading examination, but only 13 
enrolled in German classes. The explanation is 
simple: the American Chemical Society and 
others insist strongly on foreign language study 
(especially German) by the undergraduate 
majors in chemistry. 
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But at the University of Illinois and in many 
other colleges and universities there is no under- 
graduate modern language requirement for a 
student in agriculture, engineering, and com- 
merce, although a few curricula may have sucha 
requirement. Unless the value of the Ph.D. 
degree and the desire to obtain it decrease 
materially, and it does not seem likely, an ex- 
tremely large number of students is going to 
enter graduate school each year and then have 
to start learning one or two foreign languages. 


IV 


This brings us to the matter of changes and 
improvements. Here a division can be made be- 
tween those dealing with the administration of 
the requirement and those dealing with prepara- 
tion for its fulfillment. The article by Miss Piel 
and the surveys by Mr. Bowerman and by Mr. 
Viens and Mr. Wadsworth alone give ample 
evidence that the requirement is administered 
in a variety of ways: furthermore Miss Piel’s 
article shows that at different institutions there 
is a great variety in what is expected. Both of 
these situations are inevitable with some in- 
stitutions clamoring for graduate students and 
others trying to enforce a selective policy to 
avoid overcrowding. 

One of the main purposes, if not the main 
purpose, of the MLA conference group is to 
agree upon some principles of standardization. 
With attendance limited to 35 by MLA regula- 
tion it is not possible to have representation 
from all the major universities and technical 
schools. However, if nothing else is accom- 
plished it is to be hoped that some agreement 
can be reached on what is to be expected of the 
student, i.e., of what difficulty the testing 
material is to be, how much is to be done in a 
certain length of time, if the use of a dictionary 
is to be permitted for any or all of it. This 
could, if successful, prevent the often heard cry 
that at institution A the language requirement 
for the Ph.D. is a farce, while at B it is ex- 
tremely tough. I doubt that many students 
avoid an institution because this requirement is 
high-level, or rush to another one because it is 
easy. The chief virtue in such standardization, 
it seems to me, would lie in improving the 
preparation of students at institutions where 
the language requirement tends to be nominal 


and in the fact that a student would be able to 
get a good idea of what is expected of him. 


More important is the question of what lan- , 


guages are to constitute the requirement, and 
how many. Since no one can learn everything, 
it is out of the question for a student to learn 
every language that might be useful to him. The 
requirement of two is certainly maximum, and a 
great deal can be said for the requirement of 
only one—provided that it be raised consider- 
ably. I know from first-hand experience how 

any students bone up for the German exami- 
nation at Illinois, barely pass it, and then 
promptly start to forget all they ever knew 
about the language. 

For this reason I feel that satisfying the re- 
quirement in a reading course should be gen- 
erally permitted. I would like to emphasize that 
the course should be one set up for the purpose, 
and not an undergraduate course. A student 
who has passed such a course successfully has 
had at least four months of continuous associa- 
tion with the language after he has passed the 
elementary stage. He may not have read ex- 
clusively in his own field, but he has met again 
and again the problems that confront him in the 
language regardless of subject matter. The cu- 
mulative and permanent effect is far greater 
than that obtained by a student who bones up 
quickly and barely passes the examination. 

At Illinois this course was, until the summer 
of 1956, merely one to help the students get 
ready for the examination. An analysis of re- 
sults achieved from 1948-54 showed: (1) that 
the students, including the repeaters, who tried 
the reading examination in German had in gen- 
eral approximately a 70 per cent chance of pass- 
ing; (2) that a student receiving the grade of A 
or B in German 401 (the continuation, reading 
course) had a better than 90 per cent chance of 
passing the examination the first time he tried il. 
The same held true for French. When this be- 
came clear, the requirement was changed to 
allow fulfillment in course. 

The requirement of one or two languages, not 
specified, that are appropriate to the student’s 
work seems to be the best solution. It brings 
about one difficulty, however. If the student’s 
work involves some of the less widely studied 
languages, such as Thai or the language of the 
Caribs, most institutions will be unable to 
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provide an examiner. Still, this difficulty is 
preferable to requiring a student to study a lan- 
guage for which he has absolutely no use while 
neglecting one he might use every day. 

y 

[ have left until last the most important item 
of all. The preparation for fulfilling the require- 
ment should not be left until the time of 
graduate study. Administrators and depart- 
ment heads frequently say, ‘‘We have no room 
in our undergraduate curricula for foreign lan- 
guage study.”’ Still, more and more graduates in 
these curricula go on to further study, more 
and more trying to obtain the Ph.D. degree. 
The day is long gone when a Ph.D. candidate 
was a Liberal Arts graduate who naturally had 
had a sound training in one or more foreign 
languages. 

It is a little out of line to deny the student 
opportunity to learn a foreign language when he 
is an undergraduate and supposedly getting a 
well-rounded education, then to force him to 
learn it when he is supposed to be specializing. 
If, however, it is simply out of the question to 
make room for a foreign language in an under- 
graduate curriculum, then the sensible thing to 
do is to insist on the study where it belongs 
anyhow, in the high school; to insist upon it as 
an entrance requirement. 

Finally there is the item of advising the un- 
dergraduate. More and more undergraduates 
know that they will go on with graduate work if 
it is possible. That many of them will not make 
it is no reason for not giving them and the 
successful ones the best advice possible. Here 
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the insurmountable obstacle is all too often the 
freshman adviser, an individual who is bored 
with his task—since he is usually drafted for it 
at registration time—is at intervals over- 
whelmed by a long line of freshmen, and is 
happy and satisfied if he has approved programs 
that fulfill the college requirements. If the col- 
lege or the curriculum requires an unspecified 
language, he is happy if the youngster has 
decided which one he wants to study instead of 
producing a long argument against his having 
to study a language at all. 

It is not for me to say how it is to be accom- 
plished, but every undergraduate should be 
questioned at his first registration and again at 
the start of his second year. His adviser should 
ascertain if he hopes to go on with graduate 
study. If he does, he should be told to learn not 
only the rudiments of two foreign languages, 
but of those which will be of most value to him 
in his graduate work. Then it is the duty of the 
language departments to see that he is trained 
to read material in those languages which is as 
difficult as he is likely to encounter when using 
them as tools in his research. This does not 
mean new courses, nor turning a liberal arts 
subject into a vocational one, but simply that 
somewhere along the line the student be con- 
fronted with such material, that the grammat- 
ical and syntactical difficulties be explained and 
practiced, and that this go on for sufficient time 
for it to penetrate and take hold in the student’s 
mind. 





FRANCIS J. Nock 


University of Illinois 


Friends, colleagues and former pupils of Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign 
Language Instruction for the City of New York, will honor him at a testimonial 
luncheon on April 11, 1959 in the Hotel Pierre on the occasion of his 40th anniversary 
of service to the New York City school system. Associate Superintendent Edmund Gan- 
non will preside as toastmaster and Prof. Mario Pei of Columbia University will deliver 


the principal address. 


Dr. Huebener has been a vital force in foreign language instruction during the last 
few decades. He has achieved distinction in promoting and enriching foreign language 
instruction and in carrying forward the work of Dr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, his predeces- 
sor. Dr. Huebener has won nation-wide recognition not only as a teacher and supervisor, 


but also as a lecturer and author of many textbooks. 





Forty Years of Foreign Languages 
in New York City 


ITH an enrollment of 170,000 pupils, the 

department of foreign languages of the 
New York City schools is the largest in the 
country. Six languages are offered regularly and 
four additional languages are taught in certain 
schools. The staff consists of 1,060 teachers. 

This variety of tongues is due not so much to 
the size of the city as to its cosmopolitan char- 
acter. New York has always been a city of for- 
eigners. Practically every ethnic stock is repre- 
sented here. Some of the foreign groups are so 
large that they outnumber the population of the 
city or country of origin. There are in New York 
more Puerto Ricans than in San Juan, more 
Jews than in Israel, more Germans than in 
Bonn, more Italians than in Venice and more 
Irish than in Dublin. English to foreigners has 
been a perennial subject in the schools. Radio 
programs are broadcast in Spanish, Italian, 
German, Polish and Yiddish. 

Furthermore, there are more export and im- 
port houses and firms with foreign connections 
in New York than in any other American city. 
That, of course, means business opportunities. 
Every Sunday The Times publishes a hundred 
ads asking for people with foreign language 
competence. 

This milieu has, of course, influenced the for- 
eign language program. The latter has ex- 
panded over the years, but its growth has been 
neither steady nor consistent. Emotional, socio- 
logical and international factors have helped to 
determine what languages were to be taught 
during a given period. 

The history of foreign language instruction in 
the New York schools is an interesting one. 
Forty years ago the enrollments in foreign 
languages exceeded the total high school popu- 
lation. In other words, all students were en- 
rolled in one language and some in two or three. 
Of the five languages offered in March 1917, 
German was far in the lead, and Latin came 
second. Specifically, the figures then were: Ger- 
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man 23,898; Latin 17,409; French 14,714; 
Spanish 13,362; Italian 103. 

The outbreak of World War I changed the 
picture drastically. German declined rapidly. 
In March 1919 it had dropped to 3,287; by 
October 1920 there were a mere 60 students left. 
On the other hand, during the same period, 
French rose to 20,000 and Spanish to 28,000. 
Italian showed a slight increase. 

After the cessation of hostilities German be- 
gan to grow again, rising to a high point of 
22,550 in 1934. In the same year French reached 
its all-time high of 72,779. Then, due undoubt- 
edly to the international situation, both these 
languages declined in enrollment. French fell to 
25,036 in 1953 and German dropped to 4,536. 
Italian made steady gains until 1940 when it 
reached 10,542. Latin reached its peak with 
28,555 in 1929. From then on it declined 
steadily. Present enrollments are below 5,000. 

In 1932 Hebrew was introduced. Buoyed up 
by the enthusiasm over the establishment of 
Israel, it increased steadily, rising to 2,400 in 
ten years. By 1950 it was above 4,500. Spanish 
continued to grow since World War I reach- 
ing a peak of 51,911 in 1942. 

From 1917 to 1927 the total high school popu- 
lation had more than doubled. The enrollments 
in foreign languages, however, had not kept 
pace. In fact, in 1917 over 100% were enrolled 
in foreign languages; in 1927 the figure was 
81%. The ratio continued to drop. In 1932 it 
was 70%, in 1937 it was 61%, in 1953 it was 
only 51%. This is the present ratio. 

The explanation for this lies in the marked 
change in the character of the high school. Be- 
fore World War I only the elite of the ele- 
mentary school, about 15% entered the high 
school; the latter was fundamentally an aca- 
demic institution which prepared for college. 
And the better colleges required three years of 
one language and two of another. 

All this has changed. The high school is no 
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longer college preparatory. In some high schools 
only a limited proportion of the students are in 
the academic course. A large number get the 
commercial or “general” diploma which re- 
quires no foreign language. 

Specifically, of the almost 30,000 high school 
diplomas issued last June, 54% were academic, 
31% general, 119% commercial and 3% mis- 
cellaneous. Of the 194,289 students in high 
school, 92,021 or 47% were enrolled in a foreign 
language class. For the country as a whole the 
figure in 1957 was 15%. New York, then, has 
maintained a strength in this area far beyond 
the average. 

A new factor which entered the picture dur- 
ing World War I was the organization of the 
junior high school. Foreign languages were of- 
fered in the eighth and ninth years. Only one 
year’s credit, however, was given the student 
for his work on the lower level. 

Started first more or less experimentally, the 
junior high school has become a basic part of 
the city system. The Board of Education is 
definitely committed to the 6-3-3 plan. 

The extending of the junior high school to the 
point where it has taken over the ninth year, 
has presented a number of serious administra- 
tive and pedagogic problems. The senior high 
school has been reduced to a three year course. 
The basic work in the foreign languages is done 
in the junior high school. It is here that the 
pupil makes his first choice. 

Unfortunately, most junior high schools are 
too small to offer more than two languages. 
Usually only French and Spanish are taught. 
Only 43 of the 125 junior high schools teach 
three languages. This means that many pupils 
cannot get the language of their first choice. It 
also means that German, Hebrew, Italian and 
Latin will have small enrollments. The pupil 
does have the right, if he wishes, to go to the 
school where the language of his choice is of- 
fered. 

At present there are 38,575 enrolled in Span- 
ish, 27,645 in French, 4,404 in Italian, 1,655 in 
Hebrew, 762 in German and only 204 in Latin. 
Since the junior high schools ‘‘feed” the senior 
high schools, this means that the latter must 
struggle to maintain classes in the four last- 
named languages. In many instances they con- 
sist largely of second language students. 
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In addition to the enrollments in the aca- 
demic day schools, there are over 1,000 lan- 
guage students in vocational high schools and 
almost 5,000 in evening schools. In the latter, 
incidentally, eight languages are represented, 
including Norwegian and Russian. 

The last-named language was introduced this 
fall. In one high school, which is a special school 
and stresses mathematics and science, a class 
was started off on a three-year course. Russian 
is also taught in one evening school, two adult 
centers and five in-service courses. Indications 
are that the study of the language will spread. 

Another new project has been the introduc- 
tion of foreign language instruction in the 
grades. In the 5th and 6th years there are 11 
classes of Spanish and 27 classes of French. 
These are all “intellectually gifted children” 
vith a minimum I.Q. of 125. They get three half 
hours of informal oral activities a week. 

Related to this program, although not part 
of it officially, is the offering of a foreign lan- 
guage in a grade school populated entirely by 
children of Army personnel. Practically, all of 
the children have lived abroad; some were born 
in a foreign country and went to school there. 
The two countries most strongly represented 
are Germany and Japan. In view of the fact 
that two-thirds of the children have been in 
West Germany, a project in German, beginning 
with the third grade has been set up. 

Another project which is being considered is 
that of introducing Chinese in a high school 
which has a considerable number of Chinese 
children. A Chinese member of the faculty of 
that school, now teaching social studies, is en- 
visaged as the instructor. 

For several years, too, the idea has come up 
again and again of organizing a special school 
for languages. In such an institution gifted 
students would continue intensively the study 
of their first language, plus one of the more ex- 
otic languages like Russian, Arabic or Chinese. 

With the continually growing interest in 
world communication and the financial support 
promised by the National Defense Act, the de- 
partment of foreign languages of the New York 
City schools looks forward to a bright future. 

THEODORE HUEBENER 

Director of Foreign Languages 

New York, N.Y. 





Learning a Second Language in the Elementary 
Grades and High School 


EW developments in foreign language in- 

struction for elementary school children 
and increased enrollments in high school lan- 
guage classes indicate growing awareness of the 
need to prepare a larger number of young people 
for international communication. Now with 
speeded-up turbo-jet transport, contacts with 
our foreign-speaking neighbors will become 
even more common and tomorrow’s foreign lan- 
guage needs will rapidly increase. 

Until recent years, foreign language instruc- 
tion was largely the province of the secondary 
school, although in Eastern Canada, as well as 
in large industrial cities, border regions of the 
United States, in classes for the gifted, and 
many private schools foreign language instruc- 
tion has been included in the elementary school 
curriculum for some years. A revival of interest 
in teaching modern foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary school, well under way by 1948, re- 
ceived new impetus in 1952 when Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, then U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, vigorously advocated the extension of for- 
eign language teaching to the elementary 
grades. 

In 1958, the U. S. Office of Education, recog- 
nizing the need for greater linguistic proficiency 
in the future, proposed that every child study a 
foreign language, at least in grades 3-6, and 
that the Federal Government support teacher 
training programs for this purpose.* The sep- 
arate states have also taken action on the in- 
troduction of foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary school. The revival of interest in 
teaching foreign languages in the grades coin- 
cides with the development of new audio-visual 
devices for instruction. Today a number of 
cities have inaugurated instruction in modern 
foreign languages via radio, T.V., and kine- 
scopes, with lessons geared to beginners in the 
elementary school range. 

\. The objectives of foreign language study gen- 
erally agreed upon are the ability of students to 


comprehend ordinary conversation, to speak 
intelligibly in ordinary 
eventually to read and write the language at a 
level of intermediate literacy or better. 


conversation, and 


These trends in the teaching of modern for- 

eign languages have raised many questions 
concerning children’s aptitudes for learning 
languages, the best age for children to begin 
language study, length of study, curriculum 
planning for language study, methods and ma- 
terials of instruction, evaluation of programs, 
and teacher training. A New York State Ad- 
visory Committee on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages appointed by the State Education 
Department was reported to be divided on the 
question of whether all elementary school 
pupils should study a second language or se- 
lected pupils only, and on the question of be- 
ginning this instruction as early as the third 
grade. 
V What is the best age for beginning foreign 
language study? What methods should be used 
with children? These are two of the questions 
most frequently asked today. Leaders of the 
FLES movement contend that foreign language 
instruction is more economical when pupils be- 
gin the study of a second language in the ele- 
mentary grades. ‘‘The younger the better” ap- 
pears to be the general verdict of language 
teachers and authorities in linguistics in view of 
the ease with which young children pick up the 
new sounds and phrases. Beginning well before 
age 12 is recommended because of the longer 
span of years that lies ahead for continuous 
study. 

Most elementary schools find it impractical 
to introduce any substantia! number of children 
to foreign language study before Grade 3 or 4 
(age 8 or 9) because the primary grades must 
concentrate on basic skills of literacy and num- 


* The National Defense Act of 1958 provides financial 
aid to schools for research in foreign language instruction. 
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ber work, as well as the orientation of young 
pupils in the physical and social world. This is 
true, also, of slower learners in the upper ele- 
mentary grades. Furthermore, as the curricu- 
lum makers point out, there is more oppor- 
tunity for relating language studies with on- 
going study, themes and projects in social 
studies and other areas above the primary 
grades. 


VY How CHILDREN LEARN LANGUAGE 


A brief summary of some facts about chil- 
dren’s tendencies in linguistic development will 
serve as a background for answering questions 
about school instruction in foreign languages. 

Learning language is a complex process, but 
for young children not really difficult at all. As 
the linguists well know, there is no such thing as 
a ‘difficult’? language for those who learn in 
childhood. Elena, now three, who has heara 
only Russian in the family circle, astonishes her 
English-speaking hearers by chatting easily in 
Russian! Why are children so receptive to lan- 
guage learning in the earlier years? Language is 
verbal behavior learned by the child as an in- 
tegral aspect of all his behavioral responses. Us- 
ing language to satisfy wants is an inescapable 
part of growing up in a social environment 
where the child is bombarded with language in 
most of his waking hours. The young child’s 
complete dependence on the intimate family 
circle to supply his needs forces him to give at- 
tention to and to imitate the language he hears 
from infancy. 

The young child builds up language through 
his experience with objects and situations in the 
presence of his elders who speak to each other 
and to him. He learns through handling objects, 
pointing, asking for names of things and ex- 
planations. He associates the word “light” with 
the lamp light, ‘‘ice, cold’’ with the ice cubes 
his hand touches in the pan. The experiences of 
everyday living and the language to express 
them are learned simultaneously. 

“Open your mouth and I'll give you some 

mush.” 

“Help yourself to an apple. I'll core it for 

you.” 

“The train is late. We must wait. Look, here 

comes the train, etc.” 
The language expressions in all these situations 
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fit the child’s current experience. 

When four-year-old Randy brought his sled 
to nursery school on the first snowy day, a new- 
comer recently arrived from the West Indies, 
promptly inquired, “‘What’s that?’ Then in 
one-trial learning he added to his vocabulary 
“sled,” “‘slide,” ‘‘coasting”’ through his delight 
in play with the sled. 

“Rain, Mommy, Rain,” a three-year-old an- 
nounces, echoing the expressions he has heard 
over and over in the household. Language has 
become for him a medium for summoning, sig- 
naling, demanding, announcing, responding, 
thinking, and remembering. The young child 
speaks with his whole body, moving and gestur- 
ing in accompaniment of speech. Soon he is us- 
ing language to express ideas apart from the 
setting in which the terms were first learned, 
e.g., his recollection that it rained yesterday, 
and might rain tomorrow, preventing his going 
out to play; he tells his grandmother about the 
pumpkin he had for Hallowe’en. Before long he 
uses language for thinking ahead and planning. 

This learning takes place incidentally, nat- 
urally, without conscious intent to learn, with- 
out drill on correct grammar or diction, and 
without instruction from trained teachers; it 
goes on building up cumulatively day after day 
without hurry or pressure. The child’s home is 
the ideal locale for this aspect of learning be- 
cause in all his waking hours he hears language 
used and can experiment with speech freely. 
“Seven o’clock, time to get up,” “I wash my 
hands,”’ ‘‘Give me the soap,” ‘‘Turn off the 
faucet,”’ ‘Turn on, Turn off,’ ‘““Hot, Cold.” 
V Blind children are found to be noticeably 
slower in learning speech than normally sighted 
children even when the speech and hearing ap- 
paratus is entirely normal, because they lack 
the experience that makes language purposeful 
and meaningful. 

Although the young child’s memory for the 
new words and phrases he hears is tenacious, 
his total progress is gradual as step by step, 
through repeated experience, he strives to 
understand and to make himself understood. 
His sequential progress in language is co- 
ordinate with his maturation in perception and 
thinking. There is constant repetition, daily 
trial and error with new words and expressions 
until language habits become automatically 
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established according to the culture pattern of 
the environment. Even though the child has ex- 
pressed himself vocally since babyhood, and 
has employed speech during nearly every wak- 
ing hour through the childhood years, not until 
he is about seven years of age does the typical 
child have independent command of language 
adequate for fluent, comprehensible communi- 
cation outside the family circle. At this point 
he has amassed a speaking vocabulary of some 
3000-3500 words. Yet he still does not have 
mature command of diction, and his literacy in 
reading and writing is only in the initial stages. 

Another interesting point is that the child ap- 
pears to comprehend most easily the words and 
phrases he hears that he himself has spoken, 
probably because his own use of words in speak- 
ing reinforces memory for sounds and meanings 
of the words. This fact suggests that the child’s 
own use of language provides a good index of 
his ability to comprehend speech. 

This description of children’s learning of 
their mother tongue explains why they have no 
need of formal grammar. It serves to explain, 
too, why speaking and comprehending speech 
normally come ahead of learning to read the 
language. Reading is a secondary form of lan- 
guage comprehension learned through associat- 
ing series of graphic symbols (the A B C’s, for 
example) with the familiar speech sounds of the 
words. The association between the oral use of 
the commonest words and the behavior or ob- 
jects they represent has long since been estab- 
lished. 

“Jack and Tom like to play ball.” 

“Mary has a new doll.” 

In speaking, the child has given full emphasis 
to each sound in a word, “story,” “elephant,” 
“playing,” and he has had to think actively of 
the words he uses in expressing his ideas in 
sentences, ‘‘We were out skating and Billy fell 
down,” etc. This experience serves as the basis 
for learning to interpret the same words and ex- 
pressions in print. With oral habits well-estab- 
lished, learning to read a second language, in- 
stead of being a major feat, is a relatively simple 
task. 


CHILDREN’S FACILITY IN LEARNING 
A SECOND LANGUAGE 


Around the world, English or any other 
language is easily picked up by children who 
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hear the language in constant use and have 
genuine incentive through their play life and 
contacts with natives to learn to speak it them- 
selves. One small boy in the early stages of lan- 
guage assimilation in a foreign country reported 
to his parents, “I just say anything, and they 
can understand some of it.” Within a few 
months in a foreign language environment 
children can often comprehend everyday ex- 
pressions and speak with considerable fluency. 
They assimilate the new language directly as 
they did the mother tongue through the link 
between language and behavior, e.g., in sports, 
games, dramatic play with native children. Un- 
questionably, the best place for children to 
learn a foreign language is an environment 
where they are constantly exposed to the 
language in normal life. 

Young children sometimes learn two lan- 
guages simultaneously, their native tongue and 
the language of a foreign environment. Here, 
for example, is a four-year-old who is somewhat 
ahead of her age in linguistic development and 
already speaks French (her mother tongue) and 
English, the language of her parents’ adopted 
land, fluently and without the trace of an ac- 
cent. 

Children’s ease in learning a second language 
is most often attributed to their natural powers 
of mimicry. Children are relatively free of in- 
hibitions, less self-conscious, they respond spon- 
taneously without stopping to reflect; they are 
not conscious of awkwardness, errors or failure; 
and they retain new impressions easily. 

Dr. Wilder Penfield, the Canadian neurolo- 
gist, stated his theory of children’s ease in 
learning languages in terms of brain mech- 
anism. The physiological development of the 
“organ of the mind,” he says, causes it to spe- 
cialize in the learning of language before the 
ages of 10 to 14. After that it becomes rigid, 
slow, less receptive in this particular function, 
as it becomes ready for reasoning and abstract 
thinking (17). Unquestionably, these are the 
conditions that make language learning easy for 
children, but the fuller explanation lies in the 
link between learning to “behave” and develop- 
ing in speech simultaneously, learning language 
as an integral part of behavior in responding to 
people, objects, events in the immediate en- 
vironment. The learning is imitative and spon 
taneous, but invariably purposeful and mean- 
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ingful, leading ultimately to automatic lin- 
guistic habits. 

Even by the time they reach adolescence, 
children have not lost all their spontaneity, 
mimicry, or plasticity of brain, nor has the 
speech apparatus become entirely inflexible; 
but the basic behavior patterns, including lin- 
guistic expression, have become established 
habits. The world of everyday things is now en- 
tirely familiar. To learn a new language in a 
natural way the youth would have to act like a 
small child all over again during most of his 
waking hours. Furthermore, now that he has 
one basic language in good working order, what 
immediate purpose does he have in learning 
another? 

By age 12 the child’s powers of abstract rea- 
soning come more largely into play in learning. 
He now tends to study into any new experience, 
to seek reasons, to classify things in rational 
ways, instead of accepting new impressions un- 
questionably. This tendency affects his ability 
to assimilate new language symbols quickly. 
Then the fact that the older child now knows 
how to read his native language affects his re- 
sponse, for he tends to think of language as 
separate words strung together to form sen- 
tences, an analytical approach. Earlier, he may 
have thought that the expression “ham ’n eggs”’ 
was a single word because it represented to his 
mind one thing. 

Added proof that the children learn spon- 
taneously in a behavioral setting is found in the 
fact that the moment they are removed from 
the foreign speaking environment they 
promptly forget the language, evidence that 
the learning was rooted in behavior linked to 
linguistic expression in a specific setting. Par- 
ents who spent a year abroad with their two 
young sons reported that, although the boys 
assimilated French easily enough, they 
promptly forgot the language on returning to 
their homeland. Lessons several times a week 
were insufficient to restore the children’s ability 
to speak the language. 

As for the ease with which young children 
acquire a correct accent this is due in large part 
to flexibility of the motor-speech apparatus, to 
immaturity in speech muscle coordinations. 
Even by the age of seven, the typical child has 
scarcely achieved habitually correct enuncia- 
tion of his mother tongue. Until the age of seven 
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or eight he is still learning to enunciate some of 
the more difficult and less frequently used con- 
conant sounds. Contrast this with the typical 
twelve-year-old whose speech habits have be- 
come well-established. 

In short, a child learns language more easily 
precisely because he is a child in a raw state of 
development, with plasticity of mind and un- 
formed habits, responding to a world of new 
impressions. Learning a new language is more 
difficult later on because speech habits once 
established resist change. 

Other advantages in early study of foreign 
languages, in addition to ease of learning, are 
increased linguistic sensitivity, as well as the 
interest that can be aroused in language study 
and the favorable attitudes that can be formed. 
Language study is culturally enriching as chil- 
dren learn about people of other tongues and 
customs. 


CLASSROOM VERSUS HOUSEHOLD 
LEARNING OF LANGUAGE 


Here in the United States most children have 
grown up without having had much contact 
with foreign speaking people, and without need- 
ing to use any other language than English. Few 
have a chance to assimilate a foreign language 
naturally. 

Prof. Theodore Anderssen called attention to 
the fact that in the typical classroom environ- 
ment not nearly so much learning takes place or 
so quickly (1). Classroom instruction for fifteen 
or twenty minutes a day in groups of twenty- 
five or thirty, with restrictions on freedom of 
speech and behavior, isolated from other ac- 
tivities and without reinforcement from home 
experiences can scarcely achieve the same re- 
sults as spontaneous, developmental learning 
in the congenial atmosphere of the child’s home, 
even though these lessons begin in first grade 
with informal conversation, and the teacher is 
expert. Instruction lacks continuity when the 
children’s experience with the new language is 
broken off after a year or two. Furthermore, 
with large group instruction the temptation is 
to place foreign language texts in the children’s 
hands before they have gone far in oral work. 

Gifted children in the Major Work classes 
of the Cleveland elementary schools have been 
taught French for many years by the direct de 
Sauzé methods in 45-minute daily periods of 
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instruction with excellent results (15). In other 
experiments teachers report that children do re- 
markably well in second language learning 
when they have good learning aptitude, and 
they are taught by natural methods, through 
realistic conversation, songs, dramatization 
and by means of colorful realia, pictures, re- 
cordings, tapes, movies, and film strips. Even 
with twenty minute periods there are immedi- 
ate signs of progress when the children thor- 
oughly enjoy themselves in learning through 
“acting out”’ songs and games, when lessons are 
well-planned and attractive materials are sup- 
plied. 

So far, there have been only scattered at- 
tempts to appraise the results of FLES instruc- 
tion. Relatively little is known about children’s 
progress with a second language under typical 
classroom conditions. 

The study of a foreign language for two or 
three years in the elementary school does not 
necessarily guarantee faster-than-average prog- 
ress in high school. In a study conducted by 
Justman and Nass (10), children representing a 
cross-section of learning ability who were ad- 
mitted to advanced standing in high school 
French and Spanish classes on the basis of three 
years’ study of the language in elementary 
school were matched with children enrolled in 
high school language classes without having had 
previous foreign language study. Results 
showed that although the advanced-standing 
Spanish students were ahead of the others, no 
significant differences were found in favor of 
the French students. Differences in teaching 
expertness, in methods, or other uncontrolled 
factors might account for these results. 

An evaluative study of French instruction at 
the University of Chicago Elementary School 
proved that on comparable tests four-fifths of 
the pupils did aural-oral work comparable to a 
passing grade in college. However, wide indi- 
vidual! differences in achievement were found 
among pupils at each level of instruction, com- 
parable to the variations found when children 
of similar age undertake to learn any complex 
skill (6). 

These exploratory findings suggest the need 
for more extensive research to evaluate the out- 
comes of FLES programs with children of 
varied backgrounds and learning ability. 
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MOopDERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE HiGH SCHOOL 

Since exposure to a foreign language in ele- 
mentary school classes is necessarily brief and 
usually discontinuous, and classroom language 
learning is artificial at best, there is some justi- 
fication in delaying second language instruction 
for the majority of pupils to the junior and 
senior high school years. 

Data presented by William R. Parker in a 
UNESCO publication (16) indicate that the 
typical age for beginning the study of a second 
language in countries around the world is 
around 11 to 13 years, with a median at about 
12 years. Apparently educators in most coun- 
tries consider the period from 11 to 13 as a 
more appropriate time for beginning the study 
of a second language than an earlier or later age. 
By this time the students are well-grounded in 
basic studies in other areas, and there are stil! 
from four to eight years ahead for continuous 
language study. The situations here and abroad 
are not strictly comparable because abroad 
students have more occasion to hear and use the 
language in community life in and out of 
school, as in Belgium, Holland, Poland, Switz- 
erland, Scandinavia, Austria, and in oriental 
countries as well. Students also have more in- 
centive to study a second language in countries 
where those who use a second language fluently 
are favored for many posts. Furthermore, lan- 
guage students in secondary schools abroad 
tend to be a highly selected group where only 
about one-tenth of the population of high 
school age is enrolled in the academic type of 
high school requiring language study. 


ADVANTAGES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 
IN THE EARLY HiGH SCHOOL YEARS 

There are a number of advantages in con- 
centrating beginning language study during 
the early high school years: 

1. From four to six full years lie ahead for 
continuous language study. This work comes 
closer to the time the student will use the 
language in college studies or professional life. 

2. Children’s interests at this period are more 
clearcut: their thoughts are now turning more 
to the future, to the competencies they will 
need in adult life. 

3. Students’ aptitudes for academic studies 
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are more obvious or have been more reliably 
ascertained at this period. The superior stu- 
dent’s future expectations for college training 
and professional work are now more apparent. 

4. Class periods for language study are 
longer in the high school program and may be 
scheduled for five days a week. 

5. Foreign language study at the junior and 
senior high school levels can greatly enrich 
other curriculum offerings in social studies, sci- 
ence, the arts, music, literature. 

Although the teen-ager beginning language 
study may never learn to talk precisely “like a 
native,”’ he is ripe for new language learning at 
this stage of his development. The young ado- 
lescent enjoys new experiences that give him 
social status, especially those that make an 
emotional appeal. His capacity for mimicry is 
obvious in speech, manners and attire. He has 
an exploring mind, and is reaching the peak of 
his ability to master new skills. Powers of mem- 
ory continue to increase up to 14 or 15 years of 
age, with the most rapid gain in the early teens. 
Language study with its arousal of feelings and 
sentiments benefits from the personal attach- 
ment the young adolescent easily forms with 
his teacher. He can now think more systemati- 
cally and follow instructions better than 
younger children. At this stage he works hap- 
pily with mechanical recording devices which 
may already be familiar to him at school or at 
home. 

The study of modern foreign languages is 
especially recommended for gifted students who 
need languages for productive scholarship, for 
professional reading and travel, as a qualifica- 
tion for leadership posts in business, govern- 
ment and world affairs. Aside from these practi- 
cal values is the cultural enrichment and broad- 
ening experience that language study affords. 
For these reasons the Conference on the Aca- 
demically Talented in the Secondary School 
led by Dr. James B. Conant in Washington, 
D.C., February, 1958, recommended four full 
years of second language study for all gifted 
high school students (4). 

All-day summer courses, residential groups, 
language clubs, foreign travel and exchange 
programs are recommended to speed up learn- 
ing through providing natural, continuous ex- 
perience in using the language. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper has outlined some of the questions 
and problems relating to recent developments 
in foreign language instruction in the elemen- 
tary grades and high school. A description was 
given of the processes by which children learn 
the mother tongue as background for under- 
standing the young child’s facility in picking up 
a second language, and the conditions under 
which children easily assimilate a new language. 
Limitations of school instruction in contrast to 
natural household learning of language were 
pointed out. Evaluative studies of elementary 
school foreign language teaching were sum- 
marized. The teen-ager’s assets as learners of 
foreign languages were listed along with certain 
advantages in concentrating language study 
during the adolescent period. 
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CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Section Programs for the Annual Meeting of the 
Central States Modern Language Teachers Association, to 
be held at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., May 1-2, 
1959, will be as follows: 


Friday, May 1: 2 PM. 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 


Chairman, Walter V. Kaulfers, University of Illinois 
Secretary, Andre Leveque, University of Wisconsin 


First Session: TAKING Stock 
1. 


“The Educational Testing Service’s Tests in Foreign Languages,” 
Rose M. Schneider, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
“Highlights of the Kentucky Language Conferences,”’ Hobart Ry- 
land, University of Kentucky. 


Second Session: RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 
a 


“Ten Years of Research in Foreign Language Teaching,” Emma 
Marie Birkmaier, University of Minnesota. 

“Methods for Prospective Teachers of Fles,” Rosario Ziegler, 
Medina Public Schools, Medina, Ohio. 


Saturday, May 2: 2 p.m. 


FRENCH 
Chairman, Daniel Delakas, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 


Secretary, Richard Payne, Southwest Missouri State College, Mo. 
. “De Gaulle et la Ve Republique,’ M. Edouard Morot-Sir, Conseille™ 


Culturel, Ambassade de France. 


. “Les Sons et leur signification en litterature,’’ Alexandre Aspel, 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


. “French Language and Literature in the Advanced Placement Pro- 


gram: Achievements and Frustrations,” Edward Harvey, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. 


. “The Oral Approach to French: A Partial Evaluation,”’ Francis 


Gravit, Indiana University. 


GERMAN 
Chairman, Bernhard V. Valentini, bea > State University 
Secretary, Philip W. McDowell, New Trier Township H.S., 
Winnetka, Illinois 
Interpretation in the teaching 
of Foreign Languages,”’ Ruth J. Kilchenmann, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


. “The Creative Kinship of Schiller and Kleist,” Donald H. Crosby, 


Indiana University. 


. “Methods of Teaching German to Foreign Students. Experiences 


with the Goethe-Institut (Athens, Greece),” Burkhard Seubert, 
University of Illinois. 
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ITALIAN 


Chairman, Luigi C. Borelli, Ohio State University 
Secretary, Armand L. DeGaetano, Wayne State University 
. “Leonardo’s Cosmology and Modern Interplanetary Travel, 
Frances Crowley, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
. “Two Victims of Amnesia: Enrico IV and the Voyageur san 
bagage,” William V. Hoffman, De Paul University, Chicago. 
. “Osservazioni sullo stile narrativo di Alberto Moravia,” Mario 
Bonner Mitchell, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
. “Teaching Italian on TV,” Mary Borelli, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio. 
SCANDINAVIAN 
Chairman, Lloyd Hustvedt, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
Secretary Dorothy Satterlie, Waldorf College, Forest City, lowa 
. “Scandinavian Languages in the Elementary Schools,” Benjami 
R. Eggan, Recsovelt igh School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
. “Aid to the Feeble-minded and Mentally Ill in Sweden,”’ Ingeborg 
Sjordal, Bethel College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
“Modern Norwegian: Reform and Reaction,” Marie Skramstad 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 


SLAVIC 
Chairman, Andre de Saint-Rat, Miami University, Ohio 
Secretary, Philip Bordinat, Miami University, Ohio 
. “Pushkin’s Place in Sekowski’s Literary Credo,’’ Louis A. Pedrotti, 
University of Illinois. 
. “Radio Free Europe: An Instrument of Political Propaganda in 
the Cold War,” Herbert Waltzer, Miami University, Ohio. 


3. “How the Slavs Make Jokes about Each Other in Their Folklore,” 


Secretary, Violet Bergquist, Evanston Township 
1, 


2 
3 
4 


Felix J. Oinas, Indiana University. 


SPANISH 


Chairman, Ruth Davis, State University of Iowa 

S., Evanston, Il. 

“Landscape in Galdos,”’ Paul Rogers, Oberlin College. 

. “Language Laboratory: Revolutionary Drill-Master for Oral-Audio 

Skills,” Margaret del Barrio, Cody H.S., Detroit, Michigan. 

. “Enrique Araya, humorista chileno,”” Homero Castillo, North- 

western University. ; 

. “Don Quijote, the Practical Man,” Robert Kirsner, University oi 
Cincinnati. 


The General Local Chairman will be, Mr. Wallace G 


Klein, University City High School, 7401 Balson Avenue, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri. Mr. Klein is the president of the 
Modern Language Club of St. Louis and Vicinity. 
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Factors Governin g Retention in Colle ge 


ROGNOSES! of college success generally de- 

pend on standardized test scores,? high- 
school class standing,*? or some combination of 
the two. This study will indicate two other con- 
siderations which figure in the problem, namely, 
sex and previous foreign language study. 

lreshmen entering the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute are subjected to a psychological test 
which renders measurements of intelli- 
gence, a “Q” score and an “‘L” score. The 
former (problem solving) more closely reflects 
innate intelligence, the latter (linguistic abil- 
ity), acquired intelligence. Obviously, however, 
the two concepts can never be perfectly dif- 
ferentiated; innate intelligence can hardly be 
tested without language, and linguistic ability 
is one of the reflections of general intelligence. 
As the Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and the AASA states: 

“Several other specialized abilities—such as 

.. oratory, poetry ...and_ linguistics—are 
popularly thought to be manifestations of spe- 
cial gifts. But psychologists usually regard 
them as functions of general intelligence chan- 
neled into specific areas by environmental cir- 
.. and training.’ Linguistic sci- 


two 





cumstances . 


entists and anthropologists concur: Language 
is acquired, not innate. 

Freshmen matriculating at A.P.I. in Sep- 
tember of 1955 and 1956 included 1073 who 
presented the recommended minimum of two 
years foreign language study and 1965 without 
such preparation. The total of 3038 included 
2369 men and 669 women. Of the total number, 
438 were placed on ‘‘dropped status” (academic 
suspension) at the end of the first year. An addi- 
tional 517 withdrew voluntarily during this pe- 
riod. These “dropped” and “‘withdrew”’ consti- 
tute the basis for this study. 

We observe in Table 1 the relationship of 


1 This study is an extension of “High-School Foreign 
Language Study and College Performance,’’ School and 
Society (June 8, 1957); reprinted in Modern Language 
Journal (January, 1958). 

2E.g., George Smith, Who Wowd Be Eliminated? 
Kansas Studies in Education, Lawrence (December, 1956). 

3 E.g., Paul F. Munger, “Can We Really Predict Who 
Will Graduate From College?” College and University 
(Winter, 1957). 

Class standing at graduation was not indicated on many 
of the freshmen involved in this study thereby precluding 
consideration of this aspect. 

4 Identification of the Gifted, Ch. 3. 





























TABLE 1 
“Q decile 10 8 9 —s 7 6 5 4 3 2 mT 
ean 3.1 4.5 8.7 9.9 14.9 14.0 16.8 18.2 20.7 29.5 
Withdrew 8.9 12.2 12.4 13.3 16.7 15.9 13.9 19.5 21.0 23.1 
Total 12.0 16.7 Ml 22 31.6 9.9 30.7 37.7 LT «52.6 
TABLE 2 
“L” decile 0 8309 8 7 6 5 4 3 ae 
Paani 4 4.1 9.2 7.8 13.6 13.0 15.3 22.8 20.5 37.0 
Withdrew 10.0 14.7 11.1 13.4 16.6 16.0 20.1 19.2 22.4 25.8 


Total 20.3 
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Number Per Cent 


Women 








440 





“Q”’ decile 








Non-FL 
FL 


Difference 





“L”’ decile 





Withdrew 9.2% 
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Number 





Non-FL 


Number Per Cent 


Number Per Cent 
43 6.4 Dropped 87 
77 11.5 Withdrew 118 
120/669 17.9 


Total 205 


Men 














Non-FL 
FL 


Difference 








(91/438) 
(43/372) 





351 
399 


750/1965 


27.9 


23.2 


Lower 


Lower 





Difference 





(86/398) 
(55/443) 





FL sONonFL—FL 
3.4% 10.4% 10.7% 
14.6% 12.0% 
12.6% 25.0% 22.7% 
TABLE 6 
8 7 #6 Ss 
6.5 31.2 40.8 32.3 
16.3 20.9 24.0 13.9 
10.2 10.3 168 18.4 
TABLE 7 
"= ‘ie 2 
a9 24.3 32.0 35.7 
17.4 ye 24.8 17.1 
S100 74 7.2) (18.6 
TABLE 8 
; . Middle 
32.8% (249/759) 
20.7% ( 87/420) 
12.1% 
TABLE 9 
 Miate 
33.2% (271/816) 
20.9% ( 98/468) 
12.3% 





(393/751) 
( 52/162) 
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“()” decile to academic mortality. The figures 
represent the percentage of the original number 
at each decile to appear on the casualty lists. 
Thus, at the top decile by “Q,” 3.1% of the 
group were dropped and an additional 8.9% 
withdrew. The total loss for the top decile was 
12.0%. 

We next observe in Table 2 the relationship 
of “L” decile to academic mortality. Thus, at 
the top decile by ‘“‘L,” .4% of the group were 
dropped and an additional 10.0% withdrew. 
The total loss for the top decile was 10.4%. 

This aspect of the study establishes: 1) There 
is a high degree of correlation between intelli- 
gence—whether innate or acquired—and per- 
sistency in college. 2) Although other factors 
were certainly operative (marriage, transfers, 
finances, etc.), the correlation between with- 
drawals and intelligence makes it obvious that 
intellectual ability—or lack thereoi—was a sig- 
nificant factor for those failing to complete the 
first year. 3) The ‘‘Q” score, whether more relia- 
ble or less reliable an index than the ‘‘L”’ score, 
is nevertheless a predictor of success in college. 

The second consideration deals with sex dif- 
ferences. The women, although averaging 
slightly lower on “‘Q” (slightly higher on ‘“‘L”’) 
than the men, surpassed the latter to a consid- 
erable degree as regards persistency during the 
first year of college as is indicated by Table 3. 
Thus, 835 of the 2369 men, or 35.3%, failed to 
complete the year satisfactorily. 

These data acquire even greater significance 
against the background of Northby’s study® 
which indicates that the upper half of a typical 
high-school graduating class is composed of 
three-fifths girls and only two-fifths boys. If all 
these were to matriculate in college, the women, 
comprising sixty per cent to begin with, would 
show an attrition of some eighteen per cent. The 
men, comprising only forty per cent at the on- 
set, would show an attrition rate of almost 
double that of the women. Schools, such as 
Auburn, which limit out-of-state enrollment to 
the upper half of the high-school graduating 
class might well take these facts into considera- 
tion. 

The third consideration deals with high- 
school foreign language study. Table 4 com- 
pares the FL with the Non-FL group. 

A student’s chances, thus, of surviving the 
first year of college are doubled if he presents 
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two years of foreign language study. We have 
previously seen, however, that the women have 
approximately the same advantage over the 
men as the FL students have over the Non-FL. 
And since the FL group contains a larger per- 
centage of women (35.6%) than the Non-FL 
(14.6%), the sexes must be compared separately 
according to foreign language background, as in 
Table 5. 

It will be observed that the 2:1 ratio prevail- 
ing in Tables 3 and 4 remains essentially un- 
changed. The FL women show the least loss, 
with the FL men, the Non-FL women, and the 
Non-FL men following in that order. 

We have seen that intelligence is a factor in 
this matter of persistency. It is, hence, neces- 
sary to compare the total losses (dropped and 
withdrew) of the two groups by “‘Q” decile. 
Table 6 makes this comparison. 

The same general correlation between ‘“Q” 
decile and academic mortality is to be observed 
for both the FL and the Non-FL groups. It 
should also be noticed that at the same level of 
intelligence the comparison favors the FL 
students. The average (unweighted) loss per 
decile for the Non-FL is 37.2%, that of the FL 
group, 20.1%—-slightly more than one-half. 
The progression of the difference should be 
noted in passing: The phenomenon will receive 
subsequent consideration. 

The picture does not change appreciably 
when the FL and the Non-FL groups are com- 
pared according to “L” decile as we see in Ta- 
ble 7. 

The same correlation and the same FL ad- 
vantage indicated in Table 6 is to be noted in 
Table 7. The average (unweighted) loss per 
decile for the Non-FL is 35.1%, that of the FL, 
22.8%. 

The significance of the FL advantage re- 
vealed by Table 7 has, however, much greater 
implication than that indicated by Table 6. In 
the basic study! it was established that the 
two year FL averaged two deciles higher in lin- 
guistic ability than the Non-FL.(67.1 to 46.9) 
as a result of superior linguistic background— 
increased vocabulary, understanding of word 
and thought relationships, definitions, etc. 
Now, if superior linguistic ability were the only 


5 Arwood S. Northby, “Sex Differences in High-School 
Scholarship,”’ School and Society (February 1, 1958). 
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factor involved, a comparison between the two 
groups on the basis of “L”’ decile should cancel 
out the advantage of the FL group. The fact 
that the latter still retains an advantage indi- 
cates the existence of an additional considera- 
tion—probably the concept of mental discipline 
so frequently attacked by the life-adjusters. 
There can, of course, be no serious doubt that 
time devoted to a discipline requiring effort, 
perseverance, and attention to detail provides a 
sounder basis for the intellectual demands of 
college than does a program requiring no mental 
effort but only attendance. It may be significant 
that the FL, although surpassing the Non-FL 
by only two deciles in linguistic ability in the 
original study, had an advantage of four deciles 
on Fall Quarter honor-point averages. 

In Tables 6 and 7, it was observed that the 
difference in favor of the FL students at all 
levels of intelligence became more pronounced 
in the lower ranges. This fact enables us to seek 
conclusions regarding the value of FL prepara- 
tion relative to intelligence level. 

The entire group was divided, hence, into an 
upper level (deciles 10, 9, and 8), a middle level 
(deciles 7, 6, 5, and 4), and a lower level (deciles 
3, 2, and 1) on the basis of ‘‘Q” score. Each 
level was then separated into FL and Non-FL 
groups, and percentages of loss, according to 
original number by level and group, were calcu- 
lated. Table 8 presents the results. 

Thus, 20.8%, or 91 of the 438, of the Non-FL 
who scored in the upper three deciles failed to 
complete the first year of college satisfactorily. 

The procedure was repeated using the “L” 
scores. The results, as shown in Table 9, were 
almost identical. 


R. B. SKELTON 





It is concluded that FL preparation is ad- 
vantageous for the upper levels of intelligence, 
more so for the middle ranges, but especially 
profitable for those in the lower brackets. Rea- 
son would bear out such conclusion; the more 
intelligent, possessing greater adaptability, are 
better able to overcome a disadvantage than 
are those less favorably endowed. This is, o/ 
course, in reference to the college freshman 
level, not to that of the general population. 

This predictive value, moreover, seems to be 
restricted to FL study alone among all academic 
courses. Nelson found a significant correlation 
between college success and number of high- 
school units presented for foreign language only. 
Mathematics and science showed an insigniti- 
cant correlation and all other subjects a nega- 
tive correlation.’ And the Allerton House Con- 
ference on Education states, “The study re- 
vealed that drop-out students and graduating 
seniors presented an almost identical number o/ 
entrance units in English, social studies, mathe- 
matics and science. Only in foreign language 
was there an appreciable difference.’ 

Which language is most advantageous? The 
evidence is scanty and conflicting, but the 
children of this writer, a modern language 
teacher, study Latin through the fifth and sixth 
grades as a foundation for subsequent study of 
—among other academic subjects—a modern 
foreign language. 

R. B. SKELTON 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


6 School and Society (February 25, 1933). 
7 Relation of the Program of Studies to College Success 
(Carbondale, Ill. April 17, 1958). 


Sweet Briar Junior Year in France 


Bruce R. Gordon, professor and chairman of the department of Romance languages 
at Emory University, Georgia, has been named Professor-in-charge of the 1959-60 
Junior Year in France and Miss Joyce Carleton, assistant professor of French at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., was named assistant to the Professor-in-charge for next 


year. 


Almost 900 young men and women from 130 American colleges and universities 


have participated in the Sweet Briar Junior Year in France since 1948. 
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American Doctoral Degrees Granted in the 
Field of Modern Languages in 1957-58 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Title of Thesis 


Name 

French 
Aquarone, Stanislas R. A. 
Becker, Lucille Ann 
Bourke, Leon J. 
Brachfeld, George Israel 
Brault, Gerard J. 
Burdick, Dolores Mann 


Coke, James W. 
Condon, Stephen Douglas 
Costello, Raymond F. 


Curran, Verna I. 
Darte, Sr. Marie-Helene 
Davis, George Brown 


Duncan, Phillip Aaron 
Edmundson, James S. 
Emont, Milton David 


Etmekjian, James 
Ewerts, Birgit Linnéa 


Fabrizi, Benedetto 
Fallandy, Yvette Marie 


Frautschi, Richard L. 


Gaddis, Marilyn 
Gatty, Janette Collet 
Gourier, Francoise 
Greene, Tatiana Wolff 
Gunden, Lois Mary 


Gutwirth, Madelyn Katz 
Hall, Thomas White 


Harden, Arthur Robert 
Hofmann, Charles Frederick 
Larsen, Elayne 

Lipschutz, Ilse H. 


Marks, Elaine 

McClain, M. Patrick (Sister) 
McDonnell, Cornelius (Brother) 
McKenna, John F. 

Mead, William Curtis 


Institution 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Laval 

Columbia 


Pennsylvania 
California (Berkeley) 


Indiana 
Yale 
Laval 


Toronto 


Laval 
Brown 


Indiana 
Columbia 
Wisconsin 
Brown 


Columbia 


Middlebury 


California (Los Angeles) 


Harvard 


Missouri 
Cornell 


California (Los Angeles) 


Columbia 
Indiana 


Bryn Mawr 
Maryland 


North Carolina 


Yale 
Wisconsin 
Radcliffe 


New York 
Fordham 
Fordham 
Fordham 
Yale 


The Life and Works of Emil Littré, 1801-1881 

The Plays of Henry de Montherlant 

Le Sens de la critique dans A La recherche du temps perdu 

André Gide and the Communist Temptation 

A Study of the Works of Girart d’Amiens 

Sophoclean Themes in Contemporary French Drama: the 
Moral Quest 

Antoine le Metel, Sieur d’Ouville: His Life and His Theatre 

Camus’ Style in Fiction and Essay 

Le Théatre francais devant la critique am¢ricaine, 1900- 
1950 

Philippe-Joseph Aubert de Gaspé: His Life and Works 

Jacques Riviere 

The Histoire Critique des Journaux of Denis-Camusat: 
An Evaluation as a source for the History of French 
Learned Journalism, 1665-1730? 

Emile Zola’s Parizhskiie Pis’ma 

Charles Dullin and the Contemporary Theatre 

Seventeenth-Century French Society in the Novels of 
Charles Sorel 

The French Influence on the Western Armenian Renais- 
sance 

Charles DuBos and his Reading of Goethe: a Conflict in 
Ideas 

La Sensibilité chez Valéry Larbaud 

The Role of the Blessed Virgin in the Miracles de Nostre 
Dame par personnages 

Le Grand Parangon des Nouvelles Nouvelles by Nicolas de 
Troyes: a Contribution to the Study of the Sources 

The Critical Reaction to Julien Green (1926-56) 

Voiage de Siam du Pére Bouvet 

The Poetic Works of Saint-Amant 

Jules Supervielle 

French Interpretations of the Life of Jesus (1933-1953): 
A Critical Analysis 

Madame De Staél as a Novelist 

Roger Martin du Gard’s Philosophy of Life as Viewed 
Through His Treatment of the Theme of Love 

Biography in the Anglo-Norman Dialect of Old French 

Le Peintre dans le roman francais (1830-1890) 

The Role of Women in the Plays of Giraudoux 

The Discovery of Spanish Painting in Early Nineteenth- 
Century France 

Colette: a Critical Study 

The Theatre of Francois Mauriac 

Sainte-Beuve and Chateaubriand 

Theory and Practice in Voltaire’s Views on Free Will 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise as an Epistolary 

Novel 





Name 


Monseau, Marcelle 
Moorefield, Eunice Lawrence 
Nachtmann, Francis Weldon 
Najem, Robert Elias 
Nazzaro, Anthony Michael 
Nelson, Roy Jay 

Opitz, Ernestine Eva 


Paschal, Mary 
Price, Robert 
Reason, Joseph H. 


Robert, Pierre René 
Roussin, Eliane 

Shapiro, Norman Richard 
Slepetys, Aldona 
Sonnenfeld, Albert 


Terry, Patricia 

Uhl, Rose Marie 

Vidal, Elie Robert 

Welsh, Homer Covode 
Williams, Roger Lawrence 
Wilson-Jones, Kenneth Rudge 
Zahn, Mary Karen (Sister) 


Zéphir, Jacques J. 


Spanish 
Artman, Jim Paine 
Bachmann, Ann Opalak 


Barclay, Thomas B. 
Beeson, Margaret Ellen 


Campbell, Ruth Foster 
Castafieda, James A. 


Chew, Jeanne M. 


Davison, Ned J. 

Del Piero, Raul A. 

de Wendler-Funaro, Carlos 
Doty, Edith Aultman 


Fiore, Dolores Ackel 
Fonseca, James Francis 


Gerding, Jess Lee 
Harter, Hugh Anthony 


Harth, Dorothy Feldman 
Hillard, Ernst H. Kilgore 
Hoag, John Douglas 
Holton, James Stafford 


Institution 


Laval 


Southern California 


Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Yale 
Illinois 


California (Los Angeles) 


North Carolina 


Texas 
Catholic 


California (Berkeley) 


Columbia 
Harvard 

New York 
Princeton 


Columbia 
Pittsburgh 
Michigan 


California (Los Angeles) 
California (Berkeley) 
North Carolina 


Fordham 


Laval 


California (Los Angeles) 
Florida State 


Toronto 


Texas 


Duke 
Yale 


Pennsylvania State 


California (Los Angeles) 


Harvard 
Columbia 
Michigan 


Radcliffe 


California (Los Angeles) 


Texas 
Ohio State 


Syracuse 
Illinois 
Yale 
California (Berkeley) 
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Title of Thesis 


L’Humanisme de Simone Weil dans La Condition ouvricre 

Laurent Drelincourt: a Study in Protestant Préciosité 

A History of Studies of the Old French William Cycle 

A Critical Edition of Voltaire’s Histoire de Jenni 

Balzac’s La Rabouilleuse 

La Poétique de Péguy: symboles et formes 

The Adolescent in the Modern French Novel 1904-1956: 
A Study in Literary Psychology 

The Structure of the Roman de Thebes 

The Spiritual Humanism of Antoine de Saint-Extpery 

A New Contribution to the Structure, Style, and Language 
of Chrestien’s Yvain 

L’Art du roman chez Jean Giono 

Lugné-Poe et le Théatre de l’Oeuvre 

Topical Allusions in the Theatre of Georges Feydeau 

La Lithuanie dans l’oeuvre de O. V. de L. Milosz 

Tristan Corbiére and the Moral Structure of Les Amours 
Jeunes 

Le Lai de ’ Ombre by Jean Renart 

Religion in the Characters in the Plays of Paul Claudel 

Villon et la critique moderne 

La Dame a la lycorne: a Critical Study 

The Grotesque in the Writings of Hector Berlioz 

Attitudes of French Philosophes Toward the Middle Ages 

The Theatre of Maurice Maeterlinck: Dramatic Theory 
and Sources 

La Personnalité humaine dans |’oeuvre de Marcel Proust, 
essai de psychologie littéraire 


The Soldier in the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega 

An Etymological and Partial Syntactical Analysis of the 
Rimado de Palacio of Pedro Lépez de Ayala 

Dance Lyrics in the Spanish Theatre up to the Eighteenth 
Century 

The Role of the Hermit in the Seventeenth-Century 
Spanish Novel 

Ayala’s Vision of Spain 

A Critical Edition of Lope de Vega’s Las Paces de los reyes 
y La Judia de Toledo 

The Portrayal of Feminine Life in the Novels of Ferndn 
Caballero, Alarcén, Pereda, and Valera Viewed Against 
the Background of Woman’s Position in Nineteenth- 
Century Spain 

Psychological Values in the Works of Eduardo Barrios 

Las fuentes del Job de Quevedo 

The Gitano in Spanish Literature 

A Glossary of “Filipinismos” in the Spanish Language 
Found in Philippine Publications of the Period 1890- 
1920 

Greco-Roman Elements in the Vocabulary of Rubén Dario 

Techniques for Depicting the Social Environment in Liter- 
ature as Illustrated in the Nineteenth-Century Spanish 
cuadro de costumbres 

Spanish Travel Fiction in the Siglo de Oro 

Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer’s Significance for Twentieth- 
Century Spanish Poetry 

The Poetic World of Carrera Andrade 

Spanish Imitations of the Celestina 

Rodrigo Gil de Hontafién: His Work and Writings 

The Evolution of Attitudes Toward the Social Classes in 

the Chilean Novel 
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Name 
Johnson, James Henry 
Johnson, Karen Elizabeth 
LaJohn, Lawrence Anthony 
Lamond, Marilyn 
Manzanares-Cirre, Manuela 
Mignani, Rigo 


Moorefield, Allen S. 
Morello, Martha Eugenia 


Morton, Frederick Rand 


Nason, Marshall 
Nomland, John Barrington 
Oberhelman, Harley Dean 
Pelley, Julian 

Placer, Eloy L. 

Powers, Dorothea T. 
Purczinky, Julius 


Ramos-Petriz, Beatrice 


Rivera-Rivera, Eloisa 
Robb, James W. 


Rovner, Philip 
Sand, Louise 


Seay, Hugh Nelson Jr. 


Shervill, Robert Newton 
Slutzkin, Herman Bernard 


Stabb, Martin Sanford 
Steele, Charles William 


Tristan, Virginia Zifiga 
Triwedi, Mitchell David 


Tull, John Frederick, Jr. 
Tunie, Donald Alvin 


Italian 
Alberico, Alfred Fiore 
Freccero, John 
Hatzantonis, Emmanuel S. 


Tliescu, Nicolae 
Sabatino, Marcello 


Ukas, Michael W. 


Vaccaro, Augusta 


Aluf, Israel 


Aston, Katharine Oline 


Bekker, Hugo 


DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN 1957-58 


Institution 
North Carolina 


Yale 


Indiana 
North Carolina 


Michigan 
Washington 


Southern California 
Ohio State 


Harvard 


Chicago 


California (Los Angeles) 


Kansas 
New Mexico 


Louisiana State 


New Mexico 
Texas 


California (Los Angeles) 


Columbia 
Catholic 


Maryland 


North Carolina 


North Carolina 


North Carolina 


Columbia 


California (Los Angeles) 


Ohio State 


Tulane 


Southern California 


Yale 
Pittsburgh 


Yale 


Johns Hopkins 
California (Berkeley) 


Harvard 
Middlebury 
Toronto 


Fordham 


Brown 
Bryn Mawr 


Michigan 





Title of Thesis 


The Proverb in the Medieval Spanish Exempla 

Juan Ramén Jiménez 

Azorin, Dramatist 

Eugene Scribe and the Spanish Theatre, 1834-1850 

Los estudios 4rabes en Espafia en el siglo XIX 

Don Juan Manuel, El Conde Lucanor, an Edition Accord- 
ing to MSE of the Academia de la Historia 

The Infinitive as Accusative in Modern Spanish 

La Realidad poética de Salinas, estudio de una constante 
tematica 

The Spanish Renaissance Epic in America on American 
Themes, 1530-1630 

Benito Lynch y su proceso creador 

Contemporary Mexican Theatre (1900-1950) 

A Study of the Revista Azul 

The Idea of Nothingness in the Poetry of Pedro Salinas 

Lo vasco en Pio Boroja 

The Dramatic Art of Guillén de Castro 

A Historical Study of the Spanish Segmental Phoneme 
System 

A Biographical and Critical Introduction to José Maria 
Salverria 

La poesia en Puerto Rico antes de 1843 

Patterns of Image and Structure in the Essays of Alfonso 
Reyes 

Lope de Vega on Kingship 

The Role of Frederico Hanssen and Rodolfo Lenz in the 
Intellectual Life of Chile 

A Classification of Motifs in the Traditional Ballads of 
Spain 

The Old Testament Drama of the Siglo de Oro 

The Immigrant and Other Foreign Characters in the Bra- 
zilian Novel 

Racial Theories and Attitudes in the Works of Representa- 
tive Contemporary Essayists of Spanish South America 

The Literary Expression of Educational Attitudes and 
Ideas in the Novels of Pérez Galdés 

E] anglicismo en el habla costarricense 

The Nise Lastimosa of Jer6nimo Bermidez: a Critical 
Edition Together with an Introductory Study and Notes 

The Life and Works of Conrado Nalé Roxlo 

La suerte in the Neo-Classic Drama of Spain 


The Works of Ippolito Nievo 

The Neutral Angels from Dante to Matteo Palmieri 

Circe nelle letterature classiche, medioevali e romanze: da 
Omero a Calderé6n 

I] romanzo italiano fra Manzoni e Nievo 

Storia di una contesa dantesca; La Matelda del’ Eden 

The Theory and Practice of Italian Tragicomedy during 
the Sixteenth Century 

The Political Satire of Trainiano Baccalini and His Con- 
cept of Ragon di Stato 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


The Concept of Integration in the Works of Adelbert 
Stifter 

A Semantic Study of Gothic and Old Icelandic Words for 
Oral Expression 

The Lucifer Motif in the German and Dutch Drama of the 

Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 








Name 
Behrendt, Erwin R. 
Block, Victor R. 
Boney, Elaine Emesette 
Cahill, Robert Joseph Jr. 
Corcoran, Mary B. 
Coussens, Prudent Camiel 


DeVolld, Walter Leonard 


Exner, Richard C. 


Fraser, Ralph Sidney 
Friebert, Stuart Alyn 
Fuehrer, William Dudley 
Glade, Henry 


Goetz, Marketa C. 


Goodman, Hardin McDonald 


Guenther, Margaret A. B. 
Hauser, Ronald 

Hill, Joseph Francis, Jr. 
Kowacic, Joseph Peter, Jr. 


Lagerwey, Walter 
Lawson, Richard Henry 


Lewis, Leta Jane 
Logan, Alan Livingston 


Love, Frederick Rutan 
Lusher, Harold Edward 


Mahlendorf, Ursula Renate 
McNeely, James Alexander 


Neumarkt, Paul 
Norwood, Lotte 


Rener, Frederick M. 
Richter, Glenda Gillard 
Rimbach, Carl Guenther 
Spillane, James Maurice 
Thomas, Ursula May 
Tubach, Frederic Christian 


Washington, Lawrence Moore 


Winslow, Gloria Claire 


Aroutunova-Tschirwa, Bayara 


Beebe, John Fred 
Bormanshinov, Arash 


Institution 
Indiana 
Cornell 
Texas 
3oston 


Bryn Mawr 
Iowa 
Western Reserve 


Southern California 


Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 


Toronto 

Florida 

Radcliffe 

California (Berkeley) 
Boston 

Bryn Mawr 


Michigan 
California (Los Angeles) 


California (Los Angeles) 
California (Berkeley) 


Yale 
Johns Hopkins 


Brown 
California (Berkeley) 


New York 
Wisconsin 


Toronto 

California (Berkeley) 
Johns Hopkins 
Cornell 

Wisconsin 

California (Berkeley) 
Brown 

Indiana 


WM. MARION MILLER 





Title of Thesis 


Literary Criticism in German Periodicals of the Eighteen- 
Seventies 
Untersuchungen zu Hofmannsthals “‘Weg”’ der Lustspiele 
Existentialist Thought in the Works of Rainer Maria Rilke 
Stefan Andres and Die Ordnung der Welt 
Zur Bedeutung Wichtiger Wérter in den Frithen Schriften 
von Rilke 
The Figure of the Catholic Priest in the Works of Franz 
Werfel 
The Spirit of the Enlightenment in Barthold Heinrich 
Brockes’ Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott 
Der Essay als dichterische Kunstform: Stilistische und 
Historische Probleme unter Besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Essayistik Thomas Manns, Heinrich Manns, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthals, und Rudolf Borchardts 
The Treatment of Wallenstein in German Literature of the 
Twentieth-Century 
A Chronicle of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s Life with a Col- 
lection of His Comments on His Own Works 
A Study of German Language Instruction in Certain Major 
Public Secondary Schools in Michigan from 1900-1925 
The Concept of Humanitét in the Life and Works of Carl 
Zuckmayer 
Wilhelm Raabe 
The German Influence on Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Thomas Mann as a Critic of German Literature 
Friedrich Hebbel and the Storm and Stress 
Max Mell, Dramatist 
Eine Semantische Untersuchung des Gotischen und 
andrer Germanischer Dialekte im Sinnbezirk des Willens 
Bilderdijk and the German Enlightenment 
A Comparative Study of the Latin and Old High German 
Verb Forms in Tatian 
Frederica von Hardenberg (Novlisk) in the Light of East 
Indian Philosophy and Religion 
The Attitude of the Early Nietzsche Toward German 
Literature 
Friedrich Nietzsche and Peter Gast 
Joseph Roth, Robert Musil and Karl Kraus: Their Image 
of the Old Monarchy and the Emperor Franz Joseph 
Georg Heym: Stil und Weltbild 
Political Themes in the Literature of the German En- 
lightenment 
Franz Grillparzer’s Contribution to Music with Special 
Consideration of his Musikalischer Nachlass 
Ere und Scande eine Untersuchung der Worthedeutung in 
vorhéfischer Zeit 
Man in the Thought of Elizabeth Langgiisser 
Daniel Casper von Lohenstein and the Turks 
Das Kriegstagebuch und die Jugendwerke Felix Hartlaubs 
Herder and Swift 
Heinrich von Kleist and Gotthilf Heinrich Schubert 
History of the exemplum in Germany to 1500 
Gottfried Keller’s Literary Theory and Portrayal of Men 
The Dramas of Caser von Arx 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Radcliffe 


Harvard 
Pennsylvania 





Linguistics and Stylistic Problems of Word Order in 
Modern Russian 

Hypotaxis in Contemporary Standard Russian 

The Illyrian Movement as Reflected in the Serbo-Croatian 
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Name 


Grigorieff, Dmitry F. 
Ostrauskas, Kostas 


Romanenchuk, Bohdan 
Vickery, Walter Neef 


Far Eastern 
Lane, Richard Douglas 
Webb, Herschel 

Semitic 
Lovejoy, Bahija F. 


Jonaitis, Stanley 
Kitzinger, Angela Mae 


Bays, Robert Alexander 
Benedictsson, Hreinn 


Bordie, John C. 
Borkowski, Casimir G. 
Brown, Augustus F. 
Clardy, Catherine 
Khoury, Moumir Habib 
Kispert, Robert Bohn 
Kreidler, Charles William 


Leed, Richard L. 
Loewen, Jacob Abram 
Matthews, G. Hubert 
Sholes, George Nickell 
Sjobert, André 

Sola, Donald Frederick 
Stowe, Arthur Nathan 


Subramoniam, Vadasery I. 
Tuckerman, Charles Sanders 


Tweddell, Colin Ellidge 
VanRiper, William Robert 


Waterhouse, Viola Grace 
Wolff, Gladys 


Miami University 


Institution 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 


Harvard 


DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN 1957-58 





Title of Thesis 


Dostoevsky and the Russian Orthodox Church 

Annotated Edition of the Jonas Biliunas Material in the 
Saulys Archives of The University of Pennsylvania Li- 
brary 

Modernistic Trends in Ukrainian Literature: 1900-1923 

Studies in Theoretical Ideological and Artistic Problems of 
Recent Soviet Literature 


OTHER LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Columbia 
Columbia 


Radcliffe 


Saikaku: Novelist of the Japanese Renaissance 
The Thought and Work of the Early Mito School 


Christian Monasteries in Mesopotamia 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Michigan 


Southern California 


LINGUISTICS 


Yale 


Harvard 


Texas 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Texas ~ 
Cornell 
Harvard 


Michigan — 


Cornell 
Washington 


Pennsylvania 


Indiana 
Texas 
Cornell 
Harvard 


Indiana 
Harvard 


Washington 
Michigan 


Michigan 
Columbia 


-_ 


* 


Jean Mauclere and Lithuania 
Lafcadio Hearn and French Literature 


The Semantic Development of Tenses in Spanish 

The Vowel System of Old Icelandic: Its Structure and De 
velopment 

A Descriptive Sindhi Phonology 

Kernel Sentences of Polish and Their Transformations 

The Derivation of English Adjectives Ending -ful 

Pampango Phonology 

The Phonology and Morphology of Marathi 

New Venetic and Messapic Inscription 

A Study of the Influence of English on the Spanish of 
Puerto Ricans in Jersey City, New Jersey 

A Historical Phonology of Czech 

An Introduction to Epera Speech: Sambu Dialect 

Handbook of Siouan Languages 

Transformations in French Grammar 

The Phonology of a Telugu Dialect 

Hudnuco Kechua: The Grammar of Words and Phrases 

The Syllable in Linguistics and Automatic Speech Recog- 
nition 

A Descriptive Analysis of a Dialect of Tamil 

Prolegomena of a Diadronic Study of Subjunctive Usage in 
Netherlandish 

The Iraya (Mangyan) Language of Mindoro, Philippines; 
Phonology and Morphology 

The Loss of Post-vocalic R in the Eastern United States 

The Grammatical Structure of Oxaca Chontal 

French R: a Study in Historical Phonetics and Phonemics 


Compiled by WM. MARION MILLER 
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The American Council on Education has recently published in book form the pro- 
ceedings of the conference on Teaching by Television in Colleges and Universities which 
was sponsored by the Council and Pennsylvania State University in October 1957. The 
book, entitled College Teaching by Television, has been distributed to institutional and 


constituent members of the Council and to participants in the conference. Additional 
copies of this 233 pp. volume may be ordered through the Council’s Publications Divi- 
sion at $4.00 each. 
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Stimulus to High School Foreign Language Students through Scholarship Assistance 


There are two important factors in directing students 
into foreign language teaching: aptitude on the part of the 
student, and an ability in the teacher to create and main- 
tain interest in languages. The first requirement is surely 
found in American classrooms, in varying degrees. The 
second requires a talented teacher—one who is well trained, 
one who has traveled, one who knows a teen-ager’s person- 
ality, and one who is well-paid and respected in his com- 
munity. It would seem natural to suggest a teaching career 
to a language student who shows promise of developing the 
desired characteristics. 

However, with industry, government, and college staffs 
all making strong pleas for mathematics and science stu- 
dents, the challenge to hold good students in foreign lan- 
guages is greater than ever before. To attract these students 
into the teaching profession is correspondingly more diffi- 
cult, because the early years of wage-earning as a teacher 
do not compare favorably with those of the young en- 
gineer, chemist, or mathematician. Perhaps monetary as- 
sistance through college would brighten the prospects for 
those young future teachers of languages. 

Even though teachers’ colleges are more economical than 
private colleges or most universities, it seems that there are 
a few worthy high school graduates who might be interested 
in teaching languages but who do not have the means to 
attend any college. These most certainly should be sal- 
vaged, and others might be attracted! 

Existing scholarships: In many high school localities 
there are cash awards of various amounts given annually 
to future teachers. The writer would cite Westfield, New 
Jersey as having an ideal scholarship program: for future 
teachers, the Parent-Teacher Association makes a four 
year grant, the Education Association gives $100 for four 
years, the Woman’s Club does likewise; for needy, deserv- 
ing students there are the Eljabar grant of $500 for four 
years, the College Women’s Club award, $450 for four years, 
the College Men’s Club grant of $350 for four years; there 
are five other civic groups which give amounts as needed; 
the P. T. A., Rotary Club, and D. A. R. have loan funds; 
and there are some anonymous donors whom the high 


school may contact for assistance to needy graduates. 

In some areas college alumni groups give scholarships; 
some colleges grant aid to education majors and foreign 
language majors. There are unmarked funds available with- 
in both the community and college which could be utilized 
by the student wishing to prepare to become a FL teacher 
State scholarships and work scholarships are available to 
the upper group of a high school graduating class as well as 
to those needing and deserving financial aid. In Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey, a retired teacher left her estate to 
start a teaching scholarship. Language students should 
know also of the educational travel made possible through 
the Rotary Club, the International Institute of Education, 
Experiment in International Living, the Fulbright Program 
and numerous language schools. 

In the language classroom itself, there are some inspir 
ing programs: in 1954-55 the French Club of Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey, undertook the financial project of a 
$200 scholarship for a future teacher of language. That 
year, there was no qualified candidate. The following year, 
an award of $300 was made. This year, the Club is again 
earning $200 for such a gift. The N. J. Junior Classical 
League has adopted a scholarship program as an annual 
activity since 1955-56. The award of $300 is given to a 
future teacher of Latin. This project, initiated by a college 
Latin teacher, is financed by voluntary contributions from 
Latin clubs and teachers in New Jersey, and has served as 
an example both for other state federations of the Junior 
Classical League and for the national organization. The 
American Classical League also offers ten scholarships to 
future teachers of Latin. One should try to reach groups 
which have an interest in foreign languages, including high 
school clubs and state groups of language teachers, to ex- 
press the need of scholarships or loans and to suggest meth- 
ods of meeting this need, or get in touch with professional 
and civic groups who are already interested, and suggest 
larger gifts or four-year grants because of the higher cost 
of college education. 


ELEANOR C. YOUNG 


The History of the FLES Program in Carbondale, Illinois 


Since the school year 1952-53 in Carbondale, Illinois, 
the study of foreign languages in the Elementary Schools of 
that city has grown from humble beginnings to its present 
status of involving every 5th and 6th grader in the system. 
This history of the Carbondale FLES Project was substan- 
tiated in part by a series of interviews with the principals 
and superintendents whose indulgence made the experi- 





ment possible. Thus to the statistical report was added the 
record of what the study of Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School, FLES for short, has come to mean by now 
to the school authorities, who—it is hoped in the interest of 
national survival—will eventually incorporate it into thei" 
school program as a permanent part of the elementary cur 
riculum. 
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In 1952 the program started with the organization of one 
German class at the sixth grade level taught by the writer, a 
professor of German at Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Ill. This was a voluntary program and was con- 
ducted after regular school hours. It was not considered a 
part of the regular curriculum. The first class met at the 
Lincoln Elementary School (daily) after school hours and 
consisted of 49 volunteers from the 6th grades at Lincoln 
and about seven 6th graders from the University Training 
School. Within a year this group had shrunk from the orig- 
inal total of 56 to 18. 

The following year, September 1953 to June 1954, five 
German groups and one French class were organized; 
one German class each at the sixth grade level at Brush 
and Lincoln and one German class of 6th graders at At- 
tucks. There was also a French class at the sixth grade level 
and a combined 7th and 8th grade German section at the 
University School. Some of these volunteer groups were 
taught before, some after regular hours, and one group of 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th graders (deliberately mixed together 
for experimental purposes) received instruction at the Uni- 
versity Foreign Language Annex for two hours each Satur- 
day morning. They had German. 

The aforementioned sixth grader’s group studying Ger- 
man at Brush School met twice a week for forty minutes 
each time in the school cafeteria. The Attucks School sixth 
grade group studied German in three sessions per week, ap- 
proximately 45 minutes in length before school officially be- 
gan. A mixed seventh and eighth grade class was con- 
fronted with German at the University School, but after 
regular class hours. This class met for three sessions per 
week, each time for 40 minutes. Volunteers from the sixth 
grade at University School studied French under identical 
circumstances. The group of sixth graders struggling with 
German at Lincoln met for three half-hour periods each 
week after school hours. 

By this time the foreign language experiment in Carbon- 
dale had obviously reached proportions which required 
strong support from some quarter. The Graduate School of 
the University backed the writer’s efforts by raising the ex- 
periment to the dignity of a Graduate School Project and 
thereby making some funds available. The College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences permitted the FLES Project to 
utilize up to half the teaching time (4 hours per week) of the 
native as well as foreign-born foreign language assistants. 
This in itself constituted a considerable subsidy. During 
1957-58 subsidization of the project by the two agencies of 
the university aproached the $10,000 figure. 

In 1954-55 the program was expanded to include a fifth 
grade French class at Springmore School and a fourth grade 
Spanish class at the University School. The greatest 
achievement of the year was that nearly all FLES classes 
were now taught within the school day and had become 
part of the curriculum, although only on a tentative basis 
and only as long as the University and not the School 

Board footed the bill. The frequency of class meetings 
Was stepped up to four times per week and a beginning 
was made towards reduction of the daily exposure of the 
children to the foreign language in question to the present 
15 minute sessions. The various experiments with length of 
sssions and frequency of meetings have now led to the 
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present five-times-a-week 15 minute sessions, which seem to 
produce the best results. 

To sum up: from the beginning of the school year 1952- 
53 to the end of the school year 1954-55 some 12 separate 
grade groups in the Carbondale schools had been exposed 
for shorter or longer periods to either the German, French, 
or Spanish language. 

It is rather difficult to estimate how many elementary 
school pupils had taken the various FLES courses offered 
by 1955, as all of these programs originally were on a volun- 
teer basis. A rough estimate would be approximately 300 
children exposed to at least a beginning of foreign lan- 
guage study during these years. It must be realized, of 
course, that since these were voluntary programs, there 
were many dropouts. Also, because of changes in program 
at the University, some assistants had to drop their FLES 
teaching in mid-year, thus forcing a sudden termination of 
several of the classes at various schools. 

At the start of the school year 1955-56 three more grade 
schools were opened in the Carbondale area: Winkler, 
Lakeland, and Thomas. At first, however, the FLES pro- 
gram was only extended to Winkler and Lakeland. During 
the year 1955-56 French was taught at Winkler and 
German was begun at the Lakeland School. In each case 
the whole grade participated and the FLES activity became 
part of the regular curriculum to the point of being listed 
on the report cards at least. This practice has now spread 
to all the other schools. 

Up to this phase of the project the languages involved 
were taught only as such. There had been no attempt to 
integrate the foreign languages with other subjects, either 
on the part of the regular classroom teacher or the Foreign 
Language Assistant in charge. At Lincoln, though, integra- 
tion was used that year to a certain extent by the classroom 
teacher together with the Spanish expert. At Springmore 
integration was tried in both German and French at the 
fifth and sixth grades, respectively. 

The German and French programs were continued, and 
—as already indicated—Spanish classes were added to the 
city-wide FLES project. Most classes were now taught for 
approximately 15 to 20 minutes per day, every school day, 
and at the end of the school year 1955-56 the FLES pro- 
gram was well established in seven of the eight grade schools 
in Carbondale. At the end of that year it became an estab- 
lished routine to offer FLES to all fifth and sixth graders in 
the city elementary school system. 

From a purely voluntary program, FLES in Carbondale 
had become a semi-voluntary undertaking. Each grade 
group affected still chooses the program, but now as a com- 
plete class, not as part of a regular class, as before. So far, 
all sixth and fifth graders have asked for FLES; not all could 
be accommodated because of the shortage of FLES teach- 
ers. Once a class has decided it wants FLES instruction, the 
whole class is committed. Fifth graders who started a cer- 
tain language have to continue in that language while in the 
sixth grade. Thus two years of Foreign Language Study is 
assured. Lack of additional teachers prohibits any con- 
tinuity beyond the sixth grade, although one group of 
students that had started German in the 6th grade in 
January 1953 did (as a separate experiment) receive con- 
tinued instruction. This group (although sadly depleted) is 
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still studying German now in the 10th grade at Attucks 
High School. Incidentally, Attucks High, really being out- 
side the elementary school foreign language program, is 
still on a purely voluntary basis, that is, only part of the 
10th grade there participates in the German program. (A 
new wrinkle there is that the present assistant in German 
at this high school has organized a German class for its 
teachers.) 

An exception to the 5th and 6th grade pattern estab- 
lished now by the FLES program in Carbondale is to be ob- 
served at the University School. There the fourth graders 
were taught Spanish in 1955-56 and in 1956-57 continue 
that language in the fifth grade, but now are without a 
teacher, due to the unwillingness of the principal to employ 
a foreign language teacher, although he is perfectly willing 
to use one if supplied by another agency of the Univer- 
sity. 

Thomas School was the last school in Carbondale to em- 
brace FLES. It began its foreign language program in 1956. 
The fifth grade there, 21 students in all, took German as a 
part of their regular school program. They are now (April 
1958) in their second year of German study. 

From the inception of the program, approximately 50 
different grades or grade groups participated in FLES. 
About 1100 pupils have at least been exposed to a foreign 
language in one way or another since 1952. 

As for the teachers who taught these FLES classes, 
there was at first only the one professor in the Foreign 
Language Department of Southern Illinois University. He, 
in turn, enlisted the initially voluntary, and later paid, aid 
of his graduate students and assistants after his first 
success with the program. When the program got under 
way in 1954, the assistants in the Foreign Language 
Department and the graduate students were sent out in 
University cars (a service paid for by the Graduate 
School) to teach the grade school program as part of their 
regular teaching duties. So there were really no teachers of 
foreign languages employed by the Carbondale School 
Board at any time. All of the instructors to date have been 
furnished and paid for out of the funds of the two agencies 
of the University previously mentioned. From the look of 
things at the present time, there will not by any hired in- 
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struction for the Carbondale program, if the University 
FLES Project is dropped. 

The approach used in the FLES program has been aural- 
oral, especially for the first and second year classes. There 
have been some German students who have continued with 
their studies for three or four years, and who have un- 
doubtedly taken up reading to some extent. (At least, that 
is our fond hope.) 

The subject of integration has been mentioned before; 
most of the FLES classes have been taught strictly as 
language classes, but there have been several exceptions, 
such as a sixth grade class that learned Spanish along with 
social studies. 

On the whole, then, the look to the future does not seem 
to be too dismal in Carbondale, where English is the only 
spoken language and where no substantial non-English 
speaking group exists to give aid to a FLES project, as is 
the case in places like Chicago, Ill. and El Paso, Texas, just 
to mention two. The superintendent and principals seem to 
want FLES as part of their school program, but at the 
present time are not willing or able to pay for it. This means 
that at this writing FLES teachers must be furnished by 
outside agencies, such as the university in Carbondale. If 
the University retires its instructors from the FLES Project 
(as it intends to do now) and no other agency can be found 
to take over, then this very promising program will die. 

Preparing for the day when the local school board sees 
fit to pay for a FLES program, the Foreign Language De- 
partment has been offering since 1954 a course called “‘For- 
eign Language Elementary School Workshop.”? Anyone, 
even with only one year of foreign language, may enroll in 
this course. It may be taken for education or foreign lan- 
guage credit, at the undergraduate or graduate level. Prac- 
tice is given (in some cases to elementary school teachers) 
in teaching grade school children via the use of pilot classes. 
The workshop stresses integration of a foreign language 
with other subjects. Integration would be the ideal way to 
begin if a regular full-time teacher is not employed for FLES 
purposes. 

HeE.timMvt A. HartTwie, 
Assisted by Atice A. FOLEY 
Carbondale, Illinois 


A New Italian Journal 


The first number has appeared of a new Italian journal for students and teachers 
as well as all those interested in Italian language and culture. It is called J] Giornalino; 
it is published in New York, and the editor is Pierina B. Castiglione, Ellen Emerson 
House, Northampton, Massachusetts. Copies are 20¢ each, available from the editor. 
A year’s subscription (six issues), is $1.00. This little publication offers articles of 
interest on current Italian culture, and includes vocabulary lists of current and topical 


interest. 
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Book Reviews 





CE, CAMILLE, Légendes et Conles Normands. 
Edited by Charles A. Choquette. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1958, pp. xv+ 
149. Illustrated. 


In this reader Professor Choquette presents and edits 
afew of the writings of his former colleague at the Lycée 
Saint-Louis in Paris, Camille Chemin (pen-name Cé), who 
isan Anglicist and writer of considerable distinction. Half 
of the twelve stories contained in this volume relate Nor- 
man legends or historical incidents mostly from the Mid- 
dle Ages. Two of them, La Légende des deux amants and 
le Maitre d’oeuvre de Norrey, treat the conventional me- 
dieval theme of the lover tested by ordeal, in order to win 
the hand of his lord’s daughter. Le Loup de Jumiéges re- 
counts the miraculous taming of a wolf by Saint Austre- 
berthe. There is also a ghost story with a singularly attrac- 
tive apparition called la dame blanche. The author evokes 
two heroes of Normandy’s romantic past, the famous 
William the Conqueror and the obscure Michel Cabieu, a 
sergeant who saved Ouistreham from the British during the 
Seven Years War. Camille Cé tells these traditional tales 
pi his pays in a simple, somewhat naive fashion and in a 
frequently archaic language which give them an authentic 
flavor. 

The remaining six stories have contemporary settings, 
hnd it is in this group that the author reveals his keen psy- 
chological insight of human nature. Le Pére Barbe and Au 










Bout de la jetée are remarkable portraits of two old men, the 
ormer a jovial Norman unable to adjust to stiff Parisian 
manners and the latter an old salt reliving his youth. In 
Enfant puni and L’ Enfant martyre the author proves that 
i¢ is also adept at child psychology. The last two stories of 
te collection take place during World War II. Fin de guerre 
22 Aott 1944) relates a personal adventure of Camille 
(¢, in which he narrowly escaped being strafed by retreat- 
ing German soldiers and Reconnaissance is an ironical tale 
i pillage not by soldiers of occupation but by spiteful 
'iriends.’? 

Légendes et Contes Normands is recommended for the 
cond year of college French or the third year of high 
hool French. Interesting, varied, and different as these 
Mories are, they nevertheless present one serious obstacle 
to the student at this level. The vocabulary is often unusual 
kad difficult. The first group of stories abounds in Old 
French words and technical terms of chivalry, many of 
hich are explained in the notes, but which will tend none 
the less to dismay the student of intermediate French. The 
torical infinitive appears a number of times with no ex- 
lanation of this highly literary construction by the editor. 
Hhe second group of stories contains a considerable number 
i troublesome colloquialisms and rare words. This is no 
hiticism, however, of the literary quality of these stories, 


which is uniformly high. This book is admirably well edited 
by Professor Choquette and charmingly illustrated by 
Gatienne Cazette. In addition to the usual “‘Interrogatoire’’ 
based on each story, the editor has included “Sujets de 
conversation 4 préparer”’ as well as “‘Morceaux 4 enregistrer 
pour la compréhension orale,”’ the latter consisting of pas- 
sages rephrased in conversational style and suitable for re- 
cording on tape or disc. 

Légendes et Contes Normands has much to recommend it: 
interesting and varied reading material of high literary 
quality, excellent editing, good exercises for oral practice 
and composition. In view of the difficulty of some of the 
stories in the collection, however, this reviewer would pre- 
fer to have his students read the classic stories of Mau- 
passant, Anatole France, Daudet, Zola, or Balzac. 

RoBertT E. HALLOWELL 

University of Illinois 


Hermwus, C., French. Book One and Book Two. 
London: Edward Arnold Ltd., 1958, pp. 168 
and 168. 


Dr. Hermus is the author of a five part course “which 
has been planned to cover all the requirements of the 
General Certificate, Ordinary Level.’ This examination is 
taken by English boys and girls at about age sixteen. Book 
One then is intended for what would be about the sixth 
grade in the United States. Would the course be useful to 
our FLES programs? It could be, but unless I have a totally 
wrong impression of the programs, there is little chance 
that the course would be used. The methodologies vary too 
greatly. FLES teachers might well examine the books 
nevertheless. 

Each book has exactly the same number of pages and is 
divided into 141 lessons, which must correspond to some 
learning period in England, but which does not fit into our 
systems too easily. The lessons are all a single page in 
length, but the print is small. The approach is very gradual 
and the two books I have seen are very well articulated, 
Book Two adding to Book One but reviewing at the same 
time. Book One gives only the Present, the Imperative, the 
Present Perfect, and the Future. Book Two gives the Im- 
perfect, the Past Historic, as Hermus calls it, the Pluper- 
fect, the Past Anterior, the Future Perfect, the Conditional, 
and the Conditional Perfect. The Subjunctive tenses ap- 
parently are treated in subsequent books, but strangely 
enough they appear in the verb summaries of Book Two. 

Hermus is very original and prolific in the types of exer- 
cises provided, although certain types are constant. These 
are usually based on the assumption that the learner thinks 
in English, while those with variety would seem to encour- 
age the learner to think directly in French. That unspeak- 
able word in some American language circles “translate” 
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occurs frequently in the directions. There are even exer- 
cises in reading comprehension in which the questions and 
answers are in English! 

The approach abounds in common sense; the author 
knows just how much to include for the purposes of each 
year’s work. In discussing the demonstrative pronouns, 
however, he states that they can be used without -ci and 
ld, “but only in two special cases: when followed by qui or 
de.’? Whatever became of celui que, etc.? 

Perhaps Hermus goes a bit too far in giving explanations 
in “simple language addressed to the pupil... ’’. “A curi- 
ous thing about French is that when a word goes with a 
plural word, it must be plural itself.’? Children taught by 
the method in these books, which constantly compares the 
mother tongue with French, are going to find French 
“curious”? enough without being encouraged in that false 
notion. Naturally, Hermus knows as well as I do that there 
is nothing curious about plural agreement or absence of it. 
It is simply a matter of point of view and the one we must 
foster in learners is that there is no one way of expressing 
a given idea, that God does not speak English, and that it 
takes two languages to create ‘“‘an idiom.’’ Elsewhere, we 
read: “Here is another curious thing about French: we 
don’t say ‘a difficult exercise,’ but ‘an exercise difficult’.”’ 
Read literally, this is nonsense. Furthermore, it encourages 
the learner in the subconscious assumption that Frenchmen 
think in English first, then turn things backwards. 

Hermus admonishes: “In translating, you must always 
(block letters) use the kind of sentences you use in ordinary 
conversation. Don’t say ‘he speaks not’ or ‘She arrives 
never’: we don’t say it that way and therefore it must be 
wrong.” May this not plant the idea that if “we say it that 
way, therefore it must be right’? This may not be as 
dangerous in English as in American schools! 

I believe it is misleading to tell children that there are 
hundreds of words which French and English share which 
have exactly the same meaning. Among his examples, 
Hermus gives train and arrange. It is easy to think of con- 
texts where the English cognate will get you nowhere. It is 
hard enough to get college students to feel marcher as to 
walk without encouraging them in the other direction! 

Despite my criticisms, these books seem to me to be re- 
markably fine pedagogical works. I am tempted to experi- 
ment with them at the college level. 

EpWaArD HARVEY 
Kenyon College 


FEISE, ERNST and STEINHAUER, Harry. Ger- 
man Literature Since Goethe. Part One: The 
Liberal Age (1830-1870). Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1958, pp. viii+408. 


The publishers of this new anthology claim that its two 
volumes (the second one will deal with 1870-1950) contain 
works “representing nearly every outstanding writer during 
the past 120 years.”’ The editors themselves, more modest, 
say in their preface that “No one is more conscious than 
(they) of the painful omissions that stare at (them) be- 
tween the lines of the table of contents.” In Part One they 
have included, as it is, Heine, Hegel, Gotthelf, Grillparzer, 
Mérike, Droste-Hiilshoff, Biichner, Hebbel, Ludwig, 
Ranke, Stifter, Schopenhauer, Storm, Feuerbach, Keller, 
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Burckhardt, Treitschke, Bismarck, Strauss, Fontane, and 
Wilhelm Busch, as well as “Political and Social Poetry” 
by such talents as Eichendorff, Schneckenburger (“Lieb 
Vaterland, magst ruhig sein’”’), and Hoffmann von Fallers- 
leben. 

In “Das Lied der Deutschen’? Hoffmann made, as every- 
one knows, a German claim to four boundaries, three of 
which lay outside the German language realm. Despite his 
patriotic deed, he spent the eighteen-forties in hot water 
with the Prussian authorities; yet he lived (in the words of 
a biographer) to experience “die Freude, in den Jahren 187() 
und 1871 das verwirklicht zu sehen, wofiir er in seinem 
Mannesalter gesungen und gelitten hatte.”” Hoffmann’s 
spirit seems to hover over the Feise-Steinhauer anthology. 
The Introduction is plainly the work of men who admire, 
at once, both 1848 and 1870, both liberalism and Otto von 
Bismarck’s Prussia. Their philosophy is probably a healthy 
enough one to feed young minds; although it contains a 
salto mortale, many a German liberal made the same wild 
leap in the years between the Prussian Army’s capture of 
the Rastatt fortress and its storming of Diippel. Feise and 
Steinhauer neatly set off white (the Young Germans 
against black (Metternich); next, after the dissolution of 
the Frankfurt Parliament, the savior of the ‘‘bewildering 
and explosive situation of Europe” appears, Otto von 
Bismarck—and the Iron Chancellor straightway settles the 
hash of Denmark, a dangerous country “aspiring to become 
a major power.” Then, following Kéniggritz and Sedan, 
the legendary Herr Piefke’s paradise is a going concern: 
“German thoroughness, industriousness, efficiency, and 
organization reaped their just rewards.” (Fate, recognizing 
a proper instrument of its designs, made a real-life Piefke, 
bandmaster of the Life-Guards, led a charge in the Diippel 
action.) 

The editors make a good but one-sided case for ‘“Preu- 
fens Glorie.’”? Metternich was certainly not the snake-in- 
the-grass he emerges as here; the student should be given 
Heinrich Ritter von Srbik’s biographical essay on the Prince 
as an equalizer. The peculiar culture that flourished under 
the Metternichian system (dare one say ‘“Biedermeier’’? 
had aesthetic virtues to which Heine and the Young Ger- 
mans could never attain; conversely, the conscientious ob- 
jectors to the Second Empire, the Raabes and the Vischers, 
produced literature as good as, or better still than, that 
written in Prussian-blue ink. Not even Theodor Fontane, 
the finest flower of Bismarck’s Prussia, can be adduced as 
an admirer of the schemes produced by the Friedrichs- 
strasse. In Unwiederbringlich and Graf Petéfi, Fontane tried 
to play Vergil to Bismarck’s Augustus, but it was no g0;' 
his best works arise from a distrust of the Germany created 
by “diese Mischung von Ubermensch und Schlauberger . . - 
von Heros und Heulhuber’”’ (to Martha Fontane, April |, 
1895). First, Feise and Steinhauer tell us too little about the 
patient bearers of Metternichian despotism, then they tell 
us too little about opponents of Bismarck’s variety. 

In the reading selections, Austrians and German Cas- 
sandras get short shrift, or no shrift at all. (The introduc- 
tion, by the way, has already refused to extend a hand to 
“das Brudervolk im Siiden’’: Nestroy, Raimund, Bauern- 
feld, Saar, Ebner-Eschenbach, and Anzengruber are all 
absent from its pages; nor is our sometime visitor, Kat! 
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Post], mentioned.) Were there less Heine, there might have 
been room for a scene, at least, from Nestroy; perhaps 
something from Der Unbedeutende or Die Tréume von Schale 
und Kern would remind us that the German Aristophanes, 
residing in Parisian safety, had a rival under Metternich’s 
very nose. However much one admires Eduard Mirike, a 
few of his poems (a good candidate would be the intermina- 
ble ““Hiusliche Szene’’) could be dropped for a taste of 
Lenau’s Weltschmerz or, simply, “Das Hobellied’’ by 
Marianhilf’s Ariel. And on the northern front: if Feise and 
Steinhauer had thought fifteen lyrics a sufficient introduc- 
tion to Theodor Storm, then a cut version of a late Raabe 
novel could have replaced Draussen im Heidedorf. Thankful 
as one is for Busch’s inclusion, one could wish that his ex- 
hibit were strengthened by Louise von Frangois and a 
passage or two from Auch Einer. 

Nevertheless, the unity of the book’s concept gives it its 
numerous virtues, as well as its faults. Feise and Steinhauer, 
by means of excerpts from the Prussian historians and 
Bismarck, make the student aware of the Wilhe]mian men- 
tality; and philosophical developments are handled with 
similar expertness and brevity. Too many ‘German 
majors” come to their senior examinations blissfully igno- 
rant of German political and intellectual history, a condition 
which the anthology will help to correct. The lyric selections 
have also been skillfully made, although, as said above, 
some of the thirty-six Heine poems could have been sacri- 
ficed for Nestroy’s sake; here are the Mérike, Droste, 
Storm, Keller, and Meyer lyrics with which every student 
must become familiar. (In all frankness, the present re- 
viewer would gladly exchange Hebbel’s bloodless verses for 
a piece of his journal, engorged with brutal intelligence and 
self-esteem.) Gotthelf’s Elsi and Stifter’s Birgitta are happy 
choices; the student is all too often put off by the more 
static tales of these authors. Besides, the stories will gently 
lead the beginner to two main cruxes of nineteenth century 
history, the Napoleonic Wars and the cultural multiplicity 
of the Austrian Empire. Meyer’s Das Leiden eines Knaben, 
informed as it is by both Meyer’s personal troubles and 
contemporary events (the “Kulturkampf,” which the 
teacher must take care to mention), smacks much less of the 
museum than other Meyer novellas. Keller’s Kleider 
machen Leute and Fontane’s Irrungen Wirrungen are repre- 
sentative of their authors’ production and appealing, one 
guesses, to young Americans. The biographical introduc- 
tions are all well-done; they tell a great deal in a small 
space, yet are colorful enough (see the splendid short essays 
on Biichner and Storm) to make the student sit up and take 
notice. A good chronological table, of “History, Culture, 
German Literature, Other Literatures, German Artists,” 
‘concludes the book; it should be called to the class’s atten- 
tion early in the course. (Under “Other Literatures’? some 
further titles might be included: for instance, Andersen’s 
Tales, Told for Children, volume 1 and 2, 1835, Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told Tales, 1837, Kierkegaard’s Either/Or, 1843, 
Thoreau’s Walden, 1854, Aksakov’s Family Chronicle, 1856, 
Goncharov’s Oblomov, 1859, Turgenjev’s Fathers and Sons, 
1862, the Goncourts’ Germinie Lacerteux, 1865, Tbsen’s 
Peer Gynt, 1867.) 

H. H. Houben, in his collection, Gesprache mit Heine, 
ports several accounts of the poet’s last words, as heard 
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by different parties; the case is the same with the nine- 
teenth century in Germany, different people have utterly 
different notions of it. The present reviewer does not follow 
the same ideological leading lights as Feise and Steinhauer; 
just the same, he has been deeply impressed by the dex- 
terity with which they have done their job. He expects that 
the anthology will become a standard work; he looks for- 
ward to using it, with a balancing commentary and addi- 
tional texts, in his classes. 
GEORGE C. SCHOOLFIELD 
University of Buffalo 


ANTHONY ADAMOVICH, Opposition to Sovietiza- 
tion in Belorussian Literature. Munich: In- 
stitute for the Study of the U.S.S.R., 1958. 
204 pp. Price not listed. 


Belorussian literature is completely unknown to the 
English-speaking reader because there are no translations 
of the works of Belorussian authors. Anthony Adamovich, 
a literary scholar who lives in the U. S., is probably the first 
to write about the authors of his native country in English. 
In his monograph Op position to Sovietization in Belorussian 
Literature, he gives a broad account of literary life in Belo- 
russia during the 1920’s and the Kremlin’s oppression of it 
in the later years. 

The fate of the Belorussians was very similar to that of 
the Ukrainians. After the independent Belorussian National 
Republic (which existed for a few years only) was destroyed 
by the invading Red Russian troops, the Belorussians 
turned their efforts to the cultural field. The 1920’s were 
relatively free years, and this stimulated a flowering in al- 
most all fields of life in Belorussia. The native Belorussian 
language was used in education and government offices as 
it had not been under Russian Tsarist domination. Writing 
only in Belorussian, which was brought to a high standard 
by the newly created Belorussian Academy of Sciences, the 
authors grouped themselves in various literary organiza- 
tions such as Usvyshsha, Maladnyak, and others. Janka 
Kupala (1882-1942) and Jakub Kolas (1882-1956) grew 
up to be great literary figures during this period. Their 
books are considered classics in Belorussian literature. 
Their works match those of distinguished West European 
authors. 

In his monograph A. Adamovich discusses the literary 
trends in Belorussian literature during the 1920’s. At one 
time an active literary critic of the journal Usvyshsha, he 
outlines on the one hand the striving for independent 
thinking and a national literature. On the other hand he 
traces the Soviet repression of Belorussian literature—in 
the form of various Party ukazes and directives. By every 
means, the Kremlin tried to keep Belorussia and its culture 
within provincial bounds. Adamovich points out the Krem- 
lin repression of the 1920’s grew up to a severe uprooting 
of everything that was essentially Belorussian in the 1930's. 
Many intellectuals were arrested and deported to concen- 
tration camps where they disappeared without a trace. The 
protest of such brave men as Maksim Harecki (p. 160), a 
literary scholar of note, against the destruction of national 
Belorussian literature did not stem the tide. Harecki as 
well as many others met death in a Soviet prison. 

A. Adamovich’s monograph is the result of many years 
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of careful study. It is extremely rich in illustrative material, 
such as quotations and bibliography. The biographical 
notes on the authors, as well as the index of the names used 
in the monograph, might be called a brief encyclopedia of 
modern Belorussian literature. 

The book is intended for the use of scholars, but it is 
written in such simple and clear language that everyone 
will easily understand its subject. 

The book has a foreword by Alexander Dallin of Colum- 
bia University. 

YAR SLAVUTYCH 

U.S. Army Language School 


Modern Foreign Languages in the High School, 
edited by Marjorie C. Johnston. Bulletin 
1958, No. 16, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1958. 
Pp. v+ 166. Price $1.90. 


The Commissioner of Education called a three-day con- 
ference, May 8-10, 1957, “to consider how the modern 
foreign language program in the high school can be re- 
designed or refashioned to serve better the national needs.” 
The bulletin under consideration contains the work papers 
and summaries of the discussions. Participants were leaders 
in the fields of foreign language teaching, school administra- 
tion, curriculum development, guidance, and other related 
aspects of secondary education. 

Respecting the needs for foreign languages, the point was 
made that the knowledge of a foreign language is of major 
importance for all our governmental agencies charged with 
collecting military, economic, and political information 
throughout the world. People who speak foreign languages 
are in demand to administer our technical assistance pro- 
grams and represent our nation in foreign diplomatic posts. 
The Creole Petroleum Corporation recognizes the fact that 
knowledge of the language is the best way to acquire an 
understanding of a nation and its culture and, in conse- 
quence, is vital to business executives. Creole’s personnel 
development program gives recognition to proficiency in 
Spanish, along with other qualifications, in recommending 
its employees for promotions or salary increases. Russian, 
Portuguese, Indonesian, and Arabic are vital tools for us 
today. A serious problem which confronts the high school is 
the Jack of third or fourth year courses, often the result of 
seeking to maintain the pupil-teacher ratio of 30 to 35 
students to 1 teacher. 

Respecting foreign languages in the secondary school, 
Kenneth Mildenberger summarized the difficulties as fol- 
lows: offerings are limited almost completely to Spanish 
and French; no foreign language is offered in many high 
schools; too few students are counseled to enroll in foreign 
language classes; programs are too short; teaching methods 
are inconsistent with today’s needs; methodology and 
materials are outdated and inappropriate; teachers lack 
speaking competency; too many administrators are un- 
aware of the national needs for modern foreign languages; 
attention must be given to continuation of language learn- 





ing begun in the elementary grades. Foreign language 
teaching in Illinois is done by teachers with a minimum of 
preparation. 

As to the changing character of foreign language in- 
struction in the high school, laboratory facilities for practice 
are becoming an integral part of any first-class program. 
The cultural approach of learning something besides lan- 
guage selects the vocabulary suitable to the idea, reinforces 
basic facts which have already been presented in the high 
school curriculum, and encourages thinking in the language 
by focusing thought on the idea. It is becoming apparent 
that not only additional time but also a carefully planned 
sequence of learning is required in order to teach the student 
to use the language. A foreign language program started in 
the grades should provide for continuous progress till 
graduation from high school. The need for knowledge of 
Russian by large numbers of our citizenry is so urgent that 
the elite programs designed solely for linguistic geniuses 
are unrealistic and wholly inadequate. 

In the discussion concerning the newer objectives and 
evaluative techniques, it was emphasized that the high 
school has the obligation to offer a long-term program of 
language study, thereby relieving the colleges in part of the 
task of teaching the elements of language and permitting 
them to go deeper into the humanistic values. The most 
important element in language training is continuit¢. The 
program of evaluation should test the learner’s ability to 
understand, speak, read and write together with his 
knowledge of the foreign culture. Tests of language struc- 
ture need to be refined. 

A course for teacher preparation and professional growth 
ought to attach equal importance to providing language 
competency, theory of language, and classroom procedure. 
One of the major problems in our profession is the upgrad- 
ing of the in-service teacher, i.e. to interest him through re- 
fresher credit courses, summer schools which stress lan- 
guage competency, workshops, travel in foreign countries, 
etc. The concrete suggestions for improving standards 
among those with only a minor in the languages are: in- 
crease the number of credit hours to twenty-one, test the 
candidates qualitatively, and require endorsement by the 
chairman of the language department for certification. A 
special effort should be made to improve the part-time or 
isolated language teachers who assume little or no responsi- 
bility for their own professional growth. Teachers of foreign 
languages have more opportunities than ever before to 
spend time abroad through exchanges promoted by goveri- 
mental agencies, particularly, when they are prepared to 
teach English as a foreign language. 

Needless to say, the articles and discussions in this sig- 
nificant book make all of us aware, whether we be college, 
high school, or elementary teachers, of the necessity of 
improving our competency in the language and bettering 
our teaching methods. They also make evident the desir- 
ability of controlled experimentation in the field of lan- 
guage learning. Too, they make obvious a continuing need 
for special summer programs. The book is well edited. 

Harvey L. JOHNSON 
Indiana University 
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